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HOW I FELL IN LOVE, AND HOW =! FELL OUT. 


BY HABRY CLARK. 


I ret in when I was passing ® summer at § Redowa, and I held a tiny White gloved hand in 
Saratoga. She, the woman I adored, I mean, $ mine, and found my idol.was-not the spiritual 
was fair enough to plead my excuse for the} form she looked, by clasping my drmjround a 
truth, She had soft, fair hair, which she wore : substantial waist; a slender; graceful waist, 
in the most glossy of ‘braids, wound round a } but still made of flesh and blood, likewise: silk, 
small, exquisitely shaped head; she had large, } whalebone, and lace. 
black eyes, making a most bewitching contrast} I was to have gone home ‘the next’ day. but I 
tothe light hair; and a clear, pale complexion, could not do it; Leave Saratoga! Leave the 
white as snow ; black eyebrows and lashes com- : Paradise that contained my angel. I could not 
pleted: the piquant contrast She was neither : endure the idea. My partner wrote the most 
pny -_ _ woes the size that is the ; appealing letter, threatening bankruptcy, ruin, 

mpting for the caresses of a tall man. 3 all sorts of horrors, if I did not appear imme- 
Just tall enough for the head to lie confidingly ; diately in the counting-house; but Ef. wrote 
50 = 00 —. ee = to be within : savagely back that ruin was heaven compared 
issable distance by a slight bend of my head. to absence from , and there I stopped, be- 

“Mr. Graham, allow me to introduce you to : cause the carriage waited for me to take my 
my cousin, who joined our party this morning.” 3 angel to ride. 

a you = the offer.” And I bent my 3 Dick pondered over the blank, but concluded 
arm to accommodate the tiny hand of a saucy $I must be engaged in some speculation, and 
litle brunette, with whom I had been ponnind wrote etn -eth sata diiatie 
- desperate flirtation for three weeks. $ Pink silk and roses, blue silk and forget-me- 

“What is her name, Miss Stanley?” I in- ; nots, lilies of the valley in a white bonnet, and 
om $ other. attractions too numerous to mention, suc- 
Elizabeth Stanley; but as she is fair and 3 ceeded the white lace; and as my senses came 
—_ call her Lily.” ? slowly back to me, and I had eyes for details, I 

ily Stanley! it was a name to fall in love; was charmed with the neatness of every dress, 
with, I only took one look, and my heart was : from the glossy braids to the tiny slipper. The 
gone. I distinctly felt the void it left, when it.:-silks were deliciously fresh; the lace always 
Sprang from under my vest, into Miss Stanley’s ; snowy white; the skirts and stockings, some- 
Here ag I don’t know what she wore, but ?times displayed by the raising of a dress, were 
2 - face and slender throat rose above $ always so pure, so fine, and smooth, that every 
Me of soft white lace. There were pearls } day found me more deeply in love. 
pv mong and, altogether, if I had in-$ Parting time came at last. Miss Stanley went 
peony allen at her feet, I should have only ; to visit her aunt in Boston—I found out that we 
re out my sensations. It broke in upon this } both lived in Philadelphia—and I returned to the 
=, dream to hear my first flame, Miss $ counting-house and my disconsolate partner. 

ne ape say, $ A month of separation fanned the flame the 
R Fa I am engaged to Capt. Haw-3 month of intercourse had lighted in my heart. 

tat here he comes.” $ The fair face was in all my dreams—now with 
rere on her to dance? I am sure I don’t $ drooping lilies falling from the soft braids, now 

* FTrecollect only, that five minutes later, ; set in the fine lace of the most bewitching blue 


¥ +a 
‘3 gliding lazily through a slow, dreamy } bonnet, now wreathed with pale pink rose-buds, 
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874 TO MAY. 
now under the shadow of the drooping white, ‘Jennie! What does a great, ugly, red-ficoi 
plumes of her riding-hat. thing like her want at a watering-place?” 

Walking down Walnut street, one lovely Sep-3 ‘She is your sister.” 
tember morning, I saw a lady stepping intd'the$ ‘Well, let her wait till I’m married, and the, 
cars. .Qne glance at the neatly-gloyed hand $ Sishe can rule here. I Have set my heart on going 
sent the blood to my heart; the little gaiter : $ to aunt Nell’s, and I’m going.” 
made it give a sudden bound; and then a fair § The folding-doors were thrown violently back, 
face made it palpitate till I nearly choked. ‘ and I saw into the next room. 

She was at home. I should hear again the $ $ Upon the sofa lay a pale, delicate-looking 
soft, low voice, Whose every modulation told of § lady, evidently an invalid. Near her stood s 
her angelic temper. I should see the sweet} : tall, rather ugly girl, with a high color, pro- 
smile that always greeted me, and again be in $ S bably “Jennie;” but the most prominent figure 
Elysium. Ah, me! ‘ stood in the opening she had made by throwing 

I could not call until the following morning; : back the doors. A faded calico wrapper, torn 
then I left Dick groaning over neglected Western 3 out under both arms, fell in uneven folds to the 
customers and went home, donned my white suit $ floor, a rent here and there making an ungrace. 
of linen, with a narrow black neck-tie, smoothed § ful festoon; the pretty feet were thrust into old 
my finest shirt front over my broad chest, drew $ slippers; and the stockings were—were—vell, 
on my most intense pair of pale buff kids, set a? ’ the word will out—they were dirty; dirty stock- 
becoming straw hat over nicely arranged curls, } ; ings on a lady—faugh! The light hair I had 
and sallied forth. so much admired was gone, except a little knot 

I ran lightly up the steps of 1617 street i at the back of her head, which was tumbled and 
and rang the bell, gave my card to the girl who $ had a dead, dry look; the glossy braids probe- 
opened the door, and went into the parlor. It : bly reposed upon her dressing-glass. She did 
was in that semi-dark state fashionable in the $ not see me, as I sat in a dark corner, anid, 
warm months, and, coming in from the glaring $ crossing the room, she hit her foot ona stool. 
sunlight, I could at first see nothing. I groped: ‘‘Confound the thing!” was her lady-like er- 
my way to a seat. lamation; and a vicious kick sent the stool 

“IT say I won’t!” pinning across the floor. 

A shrill, harsh voice in the next room, gav Irose. ‘*Good-morning, Miss Stanley.” 
forth this sentence with an angry vehemenc A scream, a dash for the door, darkness came 
that startled me. again over the parlor, and I was alone. 

A low, sweet voice answered, I fell out of love as rapidly as I had fallen 

Lily, my dear!” } into it, and took my white suit and blasted hopes 

“Your dear! I don’t want to be coaxed,” } out of the front door. 
answered the first voice. “I will go, and there's} Dick is delighted; vows I am as thorough s 
the end of it.” ; ’ business man as himself, and I have almost re- 

‘But you have been away all summer, and solved to retain him as my only partner through 
Jennie has not left home at all.” life. 
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TO MAY. 


BY SARAH E. JUDSON. 


Have you heard the robins, May, And in the woodland pale wild-flowers, 
Singing in the apple-tree? 2 By the footpaths where we stray, 
The boughs are wreathed with blossoms gay, When we while away the hours— 
And their song is full of glee; The long hours of the glorious day. 
Tis floating on the scented air, 
And while I listened to their lay. 
I watgh them flitting here and there 
With dusky wings of sober gray. 
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"Tis sad to think of the captive, May, 
Pining in his prison cell; 

Of dim streets in the cities far away 
Where pallid little children dwell. 

How sad must seem this sunny Spring! 
How cheerless all their hours of play! 

They cannot hear the robins sing, 
They cannot gather violets, May. 


PILI LLILS. 


Have you seen the violets, May? 
Little violets, white and blue, 

In sunny hollows far way 
We can find them wet with dew; 
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PENNACOOK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L ’s DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I. § would ef I told you that.) He’s got a man an’ 
[was sitting with my friend, Kate Trumbull, ; a woman that’s ’is wife, an’ a lot o’ hired help 
this morning, when the sitting-room door open- ; ter take care o’ his ’ouse, his garden, an’ his 
ing slowly, noiselessly, showed Mrs. Kennedy’s 3barn fer ’im, (cheatin’ ’is aan out of ’im 
comfortable, bony face, her long, bony frame in 3 athout his knowin’ on’t ten times every day he 
the door. Kate was glad to see her, as she is $ lives, pro’bly.) Ef he’d come this way now an’ 
whenever she comes, as everybody is, for her , offer ’imself- ? : 
large, charitable heart, her comic originality.: ‘‘To you, Mrs. Kennedy?” 
Having given her a low rocking-chair near Mrs.$ ‘Land! no! you know better! ter you. That's 
Trumbull, near the stove—although Mrs. Ken- ’ what I’ve been a-thinkin’ about an’ talkin’ about 
nedy said, ‘Land! she warn’t cold! she didn’t ¢ ter my ole man; he seemed hink it’ 
poe what it was to be cold, hardly !””—Kate : holies an’ it will. It’s rte ian are 
returned to her seat at my side, still speaking : ter happen too, an’ I’ll tell ye how when I’ve 
to Mrs. Kennedy, telling her she was glad she < got hold o’ this pinch o’ snuff; my box’s eeny 
had come. ; most em’ty. He’s comin’ ter go up an’ see the 
“Yes, J’i2 glad!” said Mrs. Kennedy. Guess ; mountains as ser many do now-a-days. He's 
what I’ve got in my bag, this morning, Kate!” : a-goin’ ter stay at Concord a few days ter see 
She was dragging her big bag of big-figured ; the ole elm trees up ter the North End. He 
calico round into her lap. 3 use’ ter think a sight o’ these, I remember. 
“Your blue knitting-work, your bandanna ; One o’ his ancestors, as he called ‘em, sot some 
nicely folded, and your bright, round snuff- } of ?em out when the town was fust settled. 
box.” $ Then he’s a-goin’ ter stop htre a few days ter 
“No-o-o! dokimunts!”’ 3 see the old ’cademy, an’ to find out all the ole 
“Documents?” < paths where ’e use’ ter walk, the old Indian 
Nis cbs cla, tts iscbeits yea av: [an tho geste. ..tty) share sacar epee 
, ’ e, you re-¢ - My! Te 
member the time, I guess, (land! of cous you ; path, nor a rabbit’s, that ’e didn’t find it an’ 
Meise ehenestastectaayt tej hieses- ooh acs. Walling pessat tease 
g N . m ; 
was the last percepter afore Tyler—you remem- 3 you'll be in some of ’em, annie some day, 
Bert” : *s I’ve seen ye more’n once, an’ he’ll come 
Mrs. Trumbull remembered; remembered his $ across ye; then he’ll be askin’ round, soft an’ 
intelligent face, his diligent, studious, simple 3 perlite as can be (he’s desp’rate perlite), who 
habits, his fine character, and talent; remem- ; that young lady is that walks alone in the 
a that he wrote a little for Mr. Bucking- ; paths in the pine woods, a-switchin’ the brakes 
ams paper. Mr. Buckingham was his friend— 3 an’ huckleberry bushes with a stick, an’ that’s 
older than he, a good deal; but they valued each $ got a han’some mouth, han’some eyes, an’ is, 
—_ 3 in short, han’some all over. Everybody’ll know 
a a that’s the feller I’m arter. He: an’ tell ‘im. He’ll come up ter see if we're 
ie _ oe has a good many $ alive up ter our ’ouse, (fer ’e ain’t proud ef he’s 
~v a cued it? : wuth a million; ’tain’t in ’im;) an’ I shall ask 
sothing : “4s id not know it; had heard : him fust ef he remembers our good, clever ole 
wees elie nad not, perhaps, thought of § Bose, that use’ ter go out ter the road whenever 
“Wal, he liv an poe my years. 3 he see ’im goin’ by, an’ go an’ take some of his 
tory oa vy a on what is called the : long walks with ’im. He’ll say yes, fer he ain’t 
more + 7 ok at you: girls calla splendid § one ter fergit such things. Then I shall ask 
dkasie coe a all Dre heern, an’ is as him ef he remembers little Kate Trumble that 
Kate: ra sy: ull. He s an ole bachelder, : he called Katydid, once, I remember. Oh! ef 
_— yer eyes shine; I knowed they } I ha’n’t thought now what I shallask’im! You 
375 
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was a marster young oh’, when you was little, ; that I’ve got here, in the old trunk, an’ oald¥ 
Kate, fer pullin’ off yer shoes an’ stockin’s; you ;’e didn’t call fer ’em in five year they war al 
remember, Miss Trumble? Ha, lia, ha, ha! you 3 ourn. But J wa’n’t a goin’ ter touch ’em athoy 
see ’’f I don’t ask ’im ’f’e remembers ‘bout bein’ ; furder liberty. So, wéek afore last, when Mr. 
in here one Wednesday arternune when I was 3 Cushion was goin’ ter a place near where he 
here, an’ seein’ you set on the floor a-pullin’ off } lives, an’ said ’e sh’d try ter see ’im, I told ‘in 
yer shoes an’ stockin’s, an’ a-scramdlin’ ter do $ ter ask ’im "bout these things; what we sh’d dy 
it while we was all talkin’ an’ didn’t see ye; an’$ with ’em. He did, an’ Mr. Cartwright sent 
we all did see ye, but kep’ on talkin’, an’ there ; back word that they war ourn, ’f they war goo 
ou was, an’ we was laughin’ at ye; an’ when $ fer anythin’. So my ole man’s ben a-weariy’ 
viet big ou flashed up an found out that we : one o’ the straight-boaied, black teva 
was lookin’, then didn’t ’is laugh burst out? an’ 3 coats, an’ I wish you could see ‘im! I don't 
didn’t ye help yerself up on to yer little bare ; know how ’tis; but ’t makes ’im look ’exacily 
feet then? an’ didn’t the little bare feet run : ’s ef he’d gone up ter roost! he looks ¢o upin 
some ter git where the face an’ eyes could hide : the air! ‘’Bout these papers. Here they air, 
’emselves under mother’s arm? Mother put on ‘ ite ban rer and — them out into 
yer shoes an’ stockin’s; (ye was two year ole; our hands and laps. ‘‘He toald my ole ma 
then, I s’pose;) an’ arter a spell ye got over the § who writ ’em. His gret-gret a’nt writ the le- 
*shamed fit a little, an’ Mr. Cartwright coaxed $ ters, an’ the gentleman she married, er was 
ye to ’im with ’is watch an’ seal, an’ held ye in : agoin’ ter marry ’f the Indians hadn’t shot ‘in, 
*is lap an’ called ye Katydid. He called ye so{er done some perky thing er other, writ the 
ag’in when he was goin’, an’ so was biddin’ ye \ journal. They an’ their folks war some o’ the 
good-by. You was his favy’right arter that, 13 very fust that come ter Concord. (Pennacook, 
noticed, an’ he use’ ter very often call ye Katy- : "twas then; this was what the Indians called 
did. He'll call ter the office ter see yer father; } it.) Folks had what might be called ¢roublein 
of course he will; yer father was the trustee ; them days. They think they have ’nough nov, 
that hired ’im; yer father’ll ask ’im ’if he won’t ;I s’pose; an’ I s’pose they do. (I heerd on 
call up ter the house an’ see the women-folks, } young gal say that hoops was as much 's sie 
an’ then it’s done! He’ll keep callin’, an’ at } could get along with, an’ I sh’d think they 
last he'll pop the question, an’ you two’ll be} might be; I sh’d think they war.) Mr. Catt- 
married, an’ ef that won’t be the height o’ things } wright told my ole man how the letters a’ 
I don’t know what will.” ee came ter be kep’ so long in ’is pond 
Kate laughed and twirled her ri ith glow- $ but I’ve fi t. He said ’e’d thonght of fixin 
ing eyes, tips, and cheeks; et sh prednaia : “i sien ate printed, but ’e speed ’e shi 
against the whole arrangement. ‘Old enough 3 never git to ’t. This is what my old man wanis 
to be her father!” she said. done now. J. don’t know any — ns tal of 
**No-o in-deed, madam! He was very young ; ’em, but he’s had ’is specs in ’em all the time ¢ 
fer a teacher ina high school. He wa’n’t through could git, yest’day an’ to-day, ’tween shovelit’ 
with college. Pro’bly he wa’n't more’n twenty, $ snow an’ takin’ care o’ the barn, an’ he ot 
*f he was that. S’posin’ he was twenty, that {they’re inte’estin’. P’r’aps you girls can 
makes ’im a leetle less than eighteen year older’n i sunthin’ with ’em. I wish you'd look at em, 
you, an’ you’re on’y seventeen. That leaves } an’ ’f ye can, percede! I give ye all the liberty 
him not fur from thirty-five; a young man; I'll eye ask fer. My ole man’ll be—d'lighted, as “ 
leave it ter the rest ef he ain’t, come! But now § girls say, ’f he can see ’em in print; he d thi 
*bout these dokimunts.”” She was now opening : ’e was made. That’s right, get yer persed 
the bag on the big, round strings. <‘‘Afore ’is : gether an’ percede! I ain’t —- oer ’ 
term was out an’ ’e went off, he come up ter see $ ye any more. I’m a-goin’ ter take a 
’f I'd do ’im some knittin’. I done penylensthen ‘cy Ae an’ knit a tork with you, Miss 
I fixed ’is pockets, an’ sleeve linin’s, an’ got ’im ; Trumble.” 
in good order; an’ he paid me for it, an’ thanked § 
me too. He had two trunks; ’is clothes were : CHAPTER II. 
carried up ter our ’ouse in the old one; an’ ’e : Tue ink is dim, the papers are and 
didn’t take it away. There was some of ’is ; fall apart in my hands. Both the letters #9 “4 
clothes ’at ’e didn’t let me fix; ’e said they journal have the appearance of being ae 
wa'n’t wuth it. But they war ef he’d on’y ‘a’ documents, since many of the little inc! 
thought so. ‘Wal, as I was goin’ ter say, ’e left; recounted in the latter may be found in 


s ‘ mn a) - j 's 
‘em, an’ a ‘rethmetic an’ slate, an’ these papers } journal of the Proprietors’ Clerk, in Dr. _ 
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interesting “History of Coneord;” and that the ; Hill, a Hill that is covered with Pines and that 
Chief Peorrawarra and his companion were so * Rises upward like a Mountain. This was the 
shot as described in the letters, is as certain as } End of our Hard and Difficult Journey; this 
any event that happened yesterday. an ; -~ goary: Cook. Bas had =~ “ great Haste 

The journal—kept, so it appears, by the hero § with our Camp, that our Bread might, be safe 
of rate tale, John Cartwright—has slight $ from a Heavy Thunder Shower. 
connection with the story, as will be seen. I : The Plain is a large Tract; our regret is that 
shall, therefore, only give a short extract here ; it is so Difficult to reach. The most direct way 
and there, chiefly to wae to oe ane barrong be down Sugar Ball Hill, though this 
carious in such matters, the early difficulties ; looks but a Steep, Rough Way. 
of aceess to the now open and pleasant town, : Saturday, May 14th. 
Concord, capital of the Granite State. Out All Day, Surveying. About twelve o'clock 
¢ a Committee of Three Men, namely, Messrs. N. 
CHAPTER III. : Weare, Richard Waldron, Jr., and Theodore 
3 Atkinson, sent from Portsmouth by the Lieut. 
§ Governor and Council of New Hampshire, and 
S attended by ten Irishmen, came up to us and 
3 gave us information that the Government of 
; New Hampshire had been apprised of our com- 
3 ing here, and had Commissioned them to Come 
Sand Remonstrate with Us against appropriat- 





ww 


HAVERHILL. 
Commonwealth of Mass., May 10th, 1726. 
CoumitTEE met to-day at the Tavern of Ebe- 
nezer Eartman, to make Arrangements for going 
to Penny Cook to Survey the Township. 
Wednesday, April 11th. 


Began our Journey early this morning to-} ing this Land, as it was Claimed and Held by 
vard Penny Cook—intended Settlers, Survey- } Government; showing that if the Government 
es, Chainmen, and others who go to look at} of Massachusetts had made any Grants of said 
the Land, Half-way between Haverhill and panq to us, it might be Attended with Difficul- 
; ° ties to the settlers... We answered them that 
byterians over from Scotland have settled, we ; the Government of Massachusetts Bay had Au- 


Nutfield, or Londonderry, where certain Pres- 


stopped at a Tavern kept by Jobnny Barr, an § thorized what we were Doing; that we should 


Irishman, to eat our Dinners of Provisions : procede, trusting in our Government to Sustain 


wa along in our bags, Bought small Beer. } and Justify their own Grants. We Sent our 
a for this and Trouble, 5s. $ Salutes, we said, to the Lieut. Gov. and Council 
tarted again about one or two; Forded two } at Portsmouth; then went on with our Survey- 


Brooks or Rivulets which come out of Great } ing, and the Gentlemen took Leave and started 
Massa Beseck and Little Massa Beseck Ponds ? Humeward: 


and =n into the Merrimack River. About Sabbath Day, May 15th. 
- niet oo to a ee called Amoskeag Divine Service both Parts of the Day, by Mr. 
> : iver mentione above, -s there ¢ Enoch Coffin, our Chaplain. A Fair Day. 

ped for the night. Men from Natfield $ Monday, May 16th. 
on the rocks, catching a Fish very abundant : 


At Sun Rising this morning, according to 
there, Weather Cloudy. : . oe : 


previous Notice, we Chose a Representative, 
3 nem. con., namely, Mr. Jno. Saunders. Then the 
3} Surveyers and Chairmen went to their Duties. 
§ One Company brought in a Beaver. Some of 
‘them Caught a Hedge-Hog. A Fine Clear Day. 
Tuesday, May 17th. 

Homes, Ford ; 7 This Morning Early, taking two days’ Provi- 
wa aif "4 ed Suncook River, a rapid River, sion with us, we crossed the Merrimack River 
to " to Ford on account of the loose > to the West Side, and began our Surveys of the 
= that Slip and Roll under the horses’ feet. : Same. Fair, pleasant Weather. 

@ of our Men fell in. Another lost off His ; Wednesday, May 18th. 


Heavy Bag of Provision. Th i 
fo , en, after a Little} Pound Some Difficulty in laying out the re- 
More Riding and Walking, we eame near to our ; [ 2000 


Journey’ } quired No. of Six Acre Lots according -to the 
a ey’s End. We were at Penny Cook Falls; } Court’s Act, on account of Gov. Endicott’s Grant 
We Crossed over Pitch Pine Plain, 


called as it is } coming in our Way. 

which then to a plain called Sugar Ball Plain, : Thureday May 19th!—Early. 

nah Intervale in front of Sugar Ball} ‘The Writer knows where his House is to 
* Now Hookeet. 3 rise—His and Hope’s. That is, if God Wills. 


Friday, May 18th. 
Came to Hilly and Mountainous Land; and, 
tbout 8 o’clock, passed some Falls called Onna- 
hookline.* About Nine forded a deep Brook, 
and soon came to an Integvale where we stop- 
ped to rest and Refresh Ourselves and our 
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A Spring of the Purest Water is back of the ; Fond of John as John was of her; that sie 
Place, under an Oak of Great Size. g would gladly have accepted him when he offere 
A Part of the Com. and Others will stay here } himself, (for offer himself he did, aunt, as you 
to go on with the Surveys; the rest will take ; will believe if you ever hear all that Molly Ha. 
leave Early this morning for Haverhill. $ren has to say in proof of it,) but she was no: 
Haverhill, May 20th. at liberty, She was already engaged to a gen. 
We had Cloudy Weather, Light Showers. At tleman of England, of High Family. So she 
Amoskeag Falls, again found large numbers of ; refused John; but it went deeply against her 
Men from Nutfield, alias Londonderry, fishing. } Heart. She grew pale. John was afflicted, | 
According to all accounts, they Catch eight ; leave it to you whether it is not Dreadful! | 
}seamer Barrels _ rs _ in a me jams —_ pe me I — “te Good- 
top again at Johnny Barr’s; stopped a: ness so well, and His deserving of such a woman 
little at Providence Brook; at Sundown we were Sas Miss Dunbar; know what a Simple litile 
at Home, safe through the Divine Care. Mr. } Creature I am, who can be nothing to him but 
Browne, the Minister of the Town, took Dinner 3 this—an adoring, faithful, diligent Wife and 
with Us to-day. Fair, pleasant Weather. $ Helpmate. I love him so much that no Words 
(Signed) Joun Cantwricut. 3 that any Mortals use could express it. Ah, Me! 
; but I shall die if I become his Wife, and he does 
snot love me! When young Samuel Ayre came 
CHAPTER IV. down Sugar Ball Hill last week, on his Way 
HOPE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. $ from Below, he had a Cart and eight Yoke of 
Pennacook, May 12th, 1730. ; Oxen, as John will have when He comes to-mor- 
$ ; an nd such Difficulties in his Descent 
Eo aie fe we | Ronan a : and in : tena and Sitiedide the River, as 
Nails and Glass for his House, which he is going ; nearly cost him his Life. One of his Oxen was 
about building immediately. His Lot joins Ours; } Drowned and Sam was awhile in deep Peril. If 
I shall hear every nail that is driven. Some- {John were to be drowned there to-morrow, in 
times they will have a Pleasant Sound perhaps; } coming, I think I could bear it. My Heart 
for Sometimes I accept my Lot just as it is, and would ache hard half the rest of my days; the 
am grateful for it. But at Others, I grow hot? World would never be Bright to me again; but 
and jealous; my Heart grows dreary and dis- * He would be lain beneath his own Oak beside 
couraged with its fears and Tumult. I think I : the tinkling brook, close to our fence, and would 
would, ch! so gladly die, if so I could so escape : be Mine forever, without the Possibility of his 
being the Wife of a Man who will take me with } ever seeing me, as his wife, while his Heart was 
his Hand, while his Heart is a Great Way off, ; turning to Another. 
loving another, longing with concealed pain for Ma’am has gone to a Quilting this Afternoon 
Another who is so different from me, in having } #t Mrs. Caswell’s. The Children are at Play in 
a tall, Grand Appearance, in wearing elegant {the Woods; I hear their Voices. Pa is ats 
clothes, in being used to all the Advantages of $ Meeting of the Settlers, to see about building 
the Life she has been living at Portsmouth. : the Meeting-House, about the General Fence, 
She is Beautiful, Mrs. Harren says, She has} and about a Ferry. Pa is thought great Deal 
curls over her forehead, neck, and Shoulders. 3 of, for his Moderation and excellent judgement 
She has them tastefully bound up at Parties } in Plantation matters. 
and Balls with silvery gauzes that glisten, as do Tuesday. 
Other parts of her Dress, with Silver Spangles.$ Our Path is swept; our Floors are freshly 
She is High Bred and of delicate make. Her : Sanded; we are all in Readiness for John; the 
Neck, Shoulders, and Arms are as soft and} Pines are sweet; they show beautifully through 
White as a Bed of White Roses. Her step is ; our little windows and the open door; the Birds 
slow and Graceful as a Queen’s. Her Fingers $ sing their great Evening Anthem; Pa, — 
taper and are like Wax, only they have the} of John no dovbt, works remanet pee 
consummate Beauty of being real flesh and! Looks along the rows of Garden Vegetables 
blood fingers, upon a living, breathing, beau- } making them show fresh and green above the 
tiful body. So I see her. It is according to} Brown Earth. Ma’am is still busy for Him who 
Mrs. Harren and Molly’s account of Her Ap- is to be here at Sundown—— . 
pearance at places of Amusement where they Later.—A Letter from John. John is not 
have seen Her and John together. Molly says } Coming until Friday, and I am very, Very gh ; 
the Story at Portsmouth is, that she was as aunt Betty! Somebody Else came with Johns 
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Team to-night ; John is not coming until Friday ; y although he saw him indistinctly; the Stoop of 
then he is coming with the Chief Peorrawarra; the tall Shape and the Stealth were like an 
in bis Canoe. Peorrawarra has engaged to Indian, he says. He heard the discharge of a 
bring him. * Gun; he thought he heard an Outery; but it 
Major Harris is to take my letter to-morrow ; was when he had lost sight of the Canoe, and 
to my dear Aunt, to whom I send Love, and’ of the Form on the Shore; he does not know 
Hopes, and Prayers. Write to me and tell me where the Sounds came from; although he 
if 1 Ought to Marry John and this Great Weight; knows that to him they seemed to come from 

of Doubt on my Heart. $ the river. 
Your Dutiful and Affectionate Niece, ’ [write these Particulars, my dear Aunt, be- 
Hore Amprose. cause I cannot go to Bed; because it is a Relief 
Gntetments to me Writing them; and because I believe they 

CHAPTER V. *% must, sometime, be written. 


‘s 


We all watched and listened until a late 
; 


ARAN L LL 


PE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. : : ° 
- Hour, going to the Bars, going out into the 


Pennacook, May 13th. 3 Road, Watching, Listening under the tall, black 


Duan axp HonoreD Aunt—The Commis-% pines, Oh! how my Heart was torn, watching 


sioner, Mr. Langley, will start early to-morrow : to see him, listening to hear him! I kept say- 


OMNES int xa vesion ere Woes ing to my self, ‘God is just! He has heard my 
w far above my own; for, if I had been asked ; Me eee meter Ps a. ae 
Consent to your speaking to J ohn, Ishould have g Rahaeeeent “4 re bt 

ee pig bagi ote ; But Good-Night; the rest try to Sleep; I 
tomy Father Above are so great that I wow as : —— 


I write. (Molly Harren wanted me for her } 
Brother; I suppose this is why she told me so } 
many things, although she, as I have no doubt, $ 


Saturday Morning. 
All the Plantation has been at our door, this 
Morning. The Women wring their Hands; the 


t > Men are pale; for John was their Pride and 
beard them among the Gossips at Portsmouth.) § Hope in any Difficulty with each other, or with 


Ilong for his Coming! I read both your Letter ? F : 
iD t d th t at 
Silidhs ic She. and aha chacsh ered tor : he Indians here, or with the General Court a 


i. . ~ Portsmouth. He was always Grave, but very 
ers. re sort a Load off, such a Desire : pleasant, very kind. He was Graver, I fear, 


5 r 4 ’ for the Hardness of my Jealousy toward Him, 
Sone tavene, Geatetsl Bitose, : which rose and Santee 4 itself m4 him oftener, 
content | perhaps, than my Great Love did. May God 
forgive me, and help me Bear this Thought of 
my own Sin, of his Grief. 


PASSES. 


we. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOPE AMBROSE TO MRS. BETTY GROVER. Late— Evening. 
Pennacook, Friday Evening. A Mr. Durgin, who lives on the East side of 
Aunt, my Heart will break of this Pain that } the River, came, while I was writing this morn- 
strains it so, and that, ‘with all the Effort I can < ing, dear Aunt, and told us a Horrible Tale. 
make, will not for one moment grow lighter. } He saw the Canoe coming up the River, last 
Peorrawarra’s Canoe has been out here on the: Night, with two persons in it, one of whom he 
River to-night. Mr. Cogswell, who has been ; knew to be Peorrawarra; saw the Indian sculk- 
here, saw it, and two persons in it, an hour} ing on the Land. Then the trees hid awhile 
afer Sundown. He knows that one must have ’ the Canoe and the Indian on the Land. Then, 
been Peorrawarra, from his Height, and from ’the Instant the Canoe came forward where he 
the Outline of his figure, which he could dis- 3 could see it, a gun was discharged from among 
tinetly see, although he could not see his Fea- ; the trees, on the Bank, and He saw both Forms 
tures, or the Features or Form of the Other. in the Canoe fall without Life into the Stream. 
The Other was John, of course. Mr. Cogswell } Instantly there was a Horrible Yell of Triumph 
could see another Indian on the Land, on the 3 from the Creature on the Land. He rushed out, 
East side, who looked as if he were keeping ; bent Eagerly over the Stream, brandishing Gun 
ong with the Canoe, watching it. He kept} and Tomahawk in the air; and when he saw 
among the trees and bushes; Mr. Cogswell saw } Mr. Durgin, pointing, like one Frantic, to the 
him seulking from one Clump of Pines to an-} empty Canoe, he yelled “Peorrawarra!” and 
other. He has no doubt it was an Indian, } then, disappearing like an Arrow in the Wood, 
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he was seen no more. Qh! aunt, can you et his Story and what Revenge he was carrying, 
what I suffered? I pitied Pa. With the Anguish ; It was at this Place that John learned the (jp. 
gnawing silently but with greed at my own } cumstances, so far. 

Heart, I pitied Him; and at last, when they § It seems that the wronged Chief came up 
were all gone (for it was now Noon), I went up $ with the guilty Pair at this Settlement; and, 
before Him, looking into his Face. He opened $ watching to take Skillful Aim, shot both 
His Arms for me, and then my Tears burst 3 treacherous Chief and Faithless Squaw. While 
forth. I was never so shaken; not even when they were yet talking it over, Mr. Durgin came 
precious little Johnny died. in bringing the Gun of the dead Chief. 

A Man started after Dinner to go to Haver- § John came up in Safety to-day on his om 
hill with the News, hoping to get there before $ Horse. He is here now, sitting in Safety close 
the Sabbath began. But just at Sundown, ; to my Chair, as I write to finish off this Letter, 
when the Work of the Day and the Week was; which Mr. Tallant is to take with Him, Mon. 
all over, when we sat and Pa read the Bible, S day. He plans his House (‘‘ Our House,” he 
and the Holy Sabbath of Consolation seemed $ says now whenever he speaks of it, and looks 
settling down on all our Souls, we heard Light, } so happy, so mild!) with Ma’am, and talks over 
Quick Steps, such Steps as John has and nobody 3 Plantation matters with Pa; and I listen to the 
else; and in one instant there was John, eager, } Sounds of his Voice and look to Him, and my 
glad, beaming with such Brightness and such ; eyes meet the full beams of His Love and Gool- 
Manliness as I am sure no one else ever shows, ness, and I am so deeply, deeply penitent over 
in our Door. We all rose in an instant to our § my long Coldness to him, and so Grateful for 
feet; and, as if with one Heart of Love, Wel- : this my Undeserved Comfort, that I could fall 
come, and Gratitude, took him in our arms and 3 on my knees by his Side and weep out alto- 
kissed him. I longed to keep my Arms there, 3 gether the tears that will keep coming to blind 
longed that His ‘should still encircle me and ; me as I write these last lines to you. 

Hold me a long Time to the wide, firm breast I ; Dear, dear Aunt Betty, your straightforward 
felt throbbing against my own. But nearly half truth and Plainness procured me this Hapyi- 
the Plantation was already coming up the path 3 ness that I feel to-night; and this makes me, 
to our Door—the News of John’s Safety had if possible, more than ever Your Grateful, 
flown so! there was such Gladness among 3 Affectionate Niece, Hore Amprose. 

them! This shows how Good he is, what Wis- 3 Here end Hope’s letters; and here I expected 
dom he has. $my pleasant office of reconteuse to end; but 

They all came in and heard his Story. 3 Mrs. Kennedy has just brought a fresh piece of 

Peorrawarra came away secretly in the night ¢ intelligence, ending it with helping herself tos 
from Haverhill; and somewhere this Side, took $ big pinch of snuff, and with saying, ‘An’ now 
in the Squaw of Another Chief. This Chief, : ’f anything happens, ’s I guess the’ will, I wish 
having learned the treachery, followed them; 3 you’d write it off too, and let it be printed.” 
was seen at Amoskeag Falls, where he told one? I promised; so, dear reader, au revoir. 
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THE TIDE I8 COMING IN. 


BY JONATHAN P. HAYNES. 


THE waves are washing the sandy shore, , And my heart is sad as I think of those 
Apd the moon shines clear and bright— Whom I nevermore shall see, 

As I stand where oft I have stood before, Who are from all temptations and woes, 
On this pleasant Summer night— And sorrow and suffering set free— 

And the tide is coming in. As the tide is coming in. 


And memory goes back to departed days, But still there are left many true and kind, 
And voices I seem to hear And memory holds them dear; , 
That have followed me faithfully always Their friendship doth the more strongly bind, 

Through every changing year— With each succeeding year— 
As the tide is coming in. As the tide is coming in. 


There are voices of sadness and voices of mirth, And long shall I remember this night, 
Soft tones remembered well ; If I live to future years; 

And forms that no more will be seen upon earth, And memory will the living and dead unite, 
And they each have a story to tell— As the sound comes to my ears 

As the tide is coming in. Of the tide as it is coming in. 
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BY GRACE GARDNER. 


[butered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 307. 


Her return was eagerly welcomed by the} down his foot that you should not undeceive 
fushionable circle in which she moved, for her} him. Ah! je comprends! c'est sage. Mon Dieu! 
wit and beauty everywhere created admirers, } How bewildered and confounded the pauvre 
snd soon the young widow, wealthy and inde- } garcon will be when he beholds his guardian— 
pendent, became the brightest star of fashion. S si jeune, si belle! I hope he won’t show any 
She had no lack of suitors, and coquettish by ; embarrassment or gaucherie. Startling and un- 
nature, she flirted with and disappoiated scores; ; expected positions, after all, are what show the 
but in spite of her volatility, there was one; real mettle of a man—when a nobleman might 
place in her heart sacred to the dead, where ; oftentimes be glad to change natures with a 
none had yet been able to enter; and English 3 charbonnier ! 
by education, she could not adopt the mariage} ‘‘Of cour@e, one must not expect much from 
de convenance 80 common among the French. 3a poor lawyer, who has had no advantages of 

Neither was Eugenie quite the woman of the ; society, though some one has told me, or I 
world she seemed. Bé sure that when she was} dreamed it, that his connections are noble. 
most wildly gay, most charmingly coquettish, 3 However, if he is decently presentable, I must 
most fascinatingly brilliant, there was a silent, ; have a petite flirtation with him. It will not be 
sorrowful voice speaking in her heart, which ; a conquest of which to boast; and I suppose if 
she would not that the world should hear, and, ? Madame Eugenie had a proper degree of pride 
therefore, drowned it in gay mockery. and dignity, she wouldn’t condescend so far, 

Gay, fascinating, brilliant, Eugenie Lamonte } but she hasn’t—tant pis! Gentlemen are so 
was formed to be admired. Sympathizing, with ; scarce in this region, and I am dying of ennui! 
the most winning tenderness of manner at will, : That tiresome Sir Robert Truesdale! I cannot 
proceeding from the warm, little heart she con- } coax him into a peti’e coguetterie, although I have 
trived for the most part to keep so carefully out ; given him all proper encouragement—insensate! 
of sight—also to be loved. $ ‘How came such a queer idea into your 

She had spent the previous winter in London, 3} chere petite tete as to become guardian of those 
vhere Olive had met her. They renewed with 3 enfants—such a mere child as you were; but 
mutual pleasure the intimacy of former years; } you always were at school such an odd and 
ind when Olive returned to Chaincy Hall, Ma- } independent little thing! They are charmanis, 
dame Lamonte accompanied her for the purpose : though. If their grown-up brother is only half 
of making an indefinitely long visit. Sas handsome! He ought by all the rules of 

This evening, Olive was silent and rather dis- } romance to fall in love with you, petite. But 
trail, Madame Lamonte rattled on with her ; you are ice, and it won’t be—men are so queer. 
usual volatility with her pretty mixture of Eng- { They dislike those from whom they are com- 
lish and French, 3 pelled to receive favors. I read your fortune— 

“So, ma chere, this grown-up ward of yours : you will never marry—pauvre Olive!” 

7 not arrive? How very vexatious! Here: At this moment, a gentleman entered the 
ae I been sitting in state, and in my most ; room unannounced. Olive rose to receive him. 
ny i sagen on purpose to captivate him, ; As she observed him, a bright smile broke over 
e Aut 4 the impertinence not to come! ; her face. 

aah suppose there is no hope of his; ‘Mr. Wellenden, I believe. I am very happy 
the ‘lea and with a sigh of bodily relief, } to see you. The children will be delighted,” 
Ri “eke widow threw herself negligently ; and she held out her hand cordially, coloring 

Aad ayn and continued, : : slightly as she remembered that he must have 
old lad is young gentleman thinks you an ; expected to behold a far different looking per- 

Y—your half-sister, not yourself. est } son. 
/ and dear old Monsieur Leyden put The truth flashed upon Lionel Wellencen with 
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her words. The nndiing wie left his li tae aia 
ips. ; m 1 

His brow grew dark; his features rigid; of it Set “a ach tie _ . chen ¢, I hare 
was evidently with effort that he replied even * dame aur aoe teen exclaimed Ma. 
with that icy courtesy to her cordiality. He : before a bri aed ; i. ~ ay Sat together 
dropped the hand she offered him, and ave’ Olive smiled “er - atter’s dressing-room, 
was something in the action which was not $ graphy of madame’ oo . wee nat 
rude, scarcely abrupt, but which told Olive they madame herself, aia te aa ne 
were not to be friends, well, if not enemies i : wee always fancying? 

The keen, bright oa a Madame Eugenie ‘parse or on when Olive knew that it 
shediids Retell “ith eathons: eieeiienay pine m. = Pac coggm to the pole, to the 
could detect no want of self-possession i is. Li (ene 

in his § , 
frigid politeness. Lionel Wellenden was nt of sid Big etn 6 persoual nppearsiee jul 
the stamp of men troubled with mauvaise honte. ‘he wiht We 8 coer eaantan Poor lawyer though 
He was too proud to be vain or self. seen — ) 
-conscious, ; markedly conspicuous a h i 

and now every minor feelin 4 4 a 
seria wil! wetedel pita . was swallowed up noble figure, regal bearing, his strikingly hand- 

Olive presented him to Madame Lamonte onde a an carer oe eyes telling te 
He saluted her with a haughty grace that might had pres pal ates d hewn mers Pe 
Have Gemtted ani “deine Spaced ed, an e unconscious supe- 
iaraed. peror. The beauty was  riority every movement evinced, must have chil 

« Bon!” she murmured to herself. “A tru glenged ‘notice. When Lionel was well ples 
diamond, not glass—a lion, not an ape!” ? . aaiaiar deakneee 12a 

’ H i 

She exerted herself, as she seldom did to; 1 > ee ~~ H- : pleased, nor wisiel 
amuse and fascinate, and became dinnltvis pr ones Te his visit to Chaincy Hall. All 
hayden bsuhisunns: (hid addetindutdd th’ ke 'etcd his worst traits of character were in the ascend- 
ot het Wertd—this ‘world ‘ot piilichs iets ‘tad : ant, and bo my, himself as disagreeable as it 
Siciendis er ‘elses: “aber idiahda ‘8 3 was possible for any man to do. 

; t i Bn ‘siti 
few stray bits of wisdom, with as iron 7 relent ss & Me Areenemesrtigs for 
the'«young lion,” who listened with th p iw every one, and, therefore, took a perverse 
superb indifference, even smiled a Hetle dil am ate. et Many eee 

’ a ortable. 
temptuously at the trifling inaccuracy and i 3 i 
sigglieatility of svtie of ‘tantaine’é sai Aad mg : The children, at first delighted at his coming, 

Tui irath: ined : y bits: {soon learned to shun him, for his harsh, sar 

,» madame was not in a mood to be 3 castic sayi hi i 
entertained. The discovery he had made was 5 th eS aad hit eet a 
rarteren ne ae treneten Pretirworioeen Tatas ing them, made them feel angry and annoyed; 
Wie pride ad ‘sisatinées oth to route his criticisms and reflections upon Olive, 
Was “eliadadietie ene a a-aleitte “ eel plans for, and management of, them, excited 
‘ e owed } their indignation to the utmost 
such indebtedness to a st = 3 oe Arg 
but when that stranger david’ tem) ve baardig are 0 Pog ctphoonbyrhe Se 
beautiful girl, some years his Junior ait wr gree a! och er hd mr tt dea a 
blood of his proud race surged in bitter angry ca Ib aout Gist neprmern | a, 
E , eal beyond the limits of civility. 

waves over his soul. And the rememb / i i 
his helplessness, his perfect inabilit cer os ae wale Uh Hie kins Se 
cate himself, galled him to the orrap! ert jen Bor tmermre Meters 8 
Take the hand of Olive Archer in friend hip— : something of hie feelings; besides he wat 
of thio young qi Whe’ had Sicusbied 4 ship— : guest, the brother of the children. She made 
dust with the burden of un ia a ot vy _ effort to conciliate him, but she was good 
Meee! ‘aeeer! P obligation! } humoredly indifferent to his covert sarcasm 
h . ‘and persisted in treating him with o fravh, 
Ignoble, unworth ; nF * 1. Beret i 
mt . oe planet ee, od weber rn the feeling to cheerful kindness, which should have made bia 
ebed knees , he felt in that moment } ashamed of his perverseness; but he was in one 
rewte sailed dnd’ yit Sof his dark moods, from which he either could 

ride we must pity rather } 

than blame ‘him, for they were his beitiage te gee ion rer en tried time! 

only heritage, from his paternal grandfath Te oar dts aa i k 
mn Proraisen, men trad gr er. } beyond her self-control. The children were kept 
wiih elas oath * wres Ne pas? He was in a constant state of irritation and excitement, 
odiasenel “tad! 6: . ogee in the cradle, cer- } by their brother’s unjustifiable interference an 
: awyer! mechant! Is he not i rebukes, and half a dozen times a day we ad 
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be calmed and soothed. She never ceased to; longed to offer some excuse and explanation, 
be anxious when the high-spirited Philip was } but she gave him no encouragement. Alas! the 
slone with his brother, for fear his cold sneers } very subject of the disagreement prevented an 
would exasperate him to some rash act. explanation. At length he commenced falter- 

One day, in her a ap ae to mort ; but she interrupted him, saying kindly, 

of a newly-purchas orse, and expa- ; but decisively, 
= at some length upon the animal’s spirit; ‘I cannot listen, Philip. You know my 
and beauty, adding, ‘‘He hoped to be able to} wishes and the necessity of controlling your 
drive it himself, alone, the next spring.” temper. Were there no provocation of anger, 

“And why not now?” inquired Lionel. where would be the virtue of controlling it? 

“Qh! Olive thinks it not quite safe yet.” These incessant outbreaks grieve and alarm 

“Ah? Olive thinks so. A brave and obe-}me. You must settle the matter with your own 
dient young gentleman truly!” conscience, Philip.” 

ne something in the tone and the half} The same night Amy ran to Olive in tears. 
seer, that accompanied it that roused the boy’s ; “I don’t like Lionel a bit! I wish he would © 
fiery nature. He sprang up and his eye flashed. } go home quickly! Ido! I wish he had never, 

“See here, Lionel Wellenden! don’t you dare} never come!” she cried, passionately. 
speak of Olive again in that tone! I’ve had ‘‘Hush! dear. You forget you are speaking 
enough of it, and I won’t stand it any longer! § of your brother.” 

“Lionel,” and now there was a momentary “No! he isn’t my brother. I won’t own him 
dignity in the boy’s passion, ‘‘you have told me, } for a brother. I don’t like him a bit.” 
and taunted me with it while telling, what no } ‘What is the matter, darling? What has 
one ever told me before—though I knew it and: poor Lionel done? Has he broken your pet 
remembered it—that Olive took Amy and me in, : doll, or lost your last book?” asked Olive, 
when we were little things, and hadn't « friend } smilingly. 
in the whole world, nor a home to go to, and} Amy broke at once into the story of her 
has cared for us all these years, just as if we } grievances. 
had been her own brother and sister. One; ‘I was showing Lionel some pictures, and I 
vould think you would help us to be grateful, : told him I was going to have a prettier one than 
but this is the way you repay her; and you } any of those on my birthday—that my ‘Mamma 
said, too, looking as fierce as if you hated her 3 Olive’ had promised to have her miniature 
for it, that she had helped you through your : painted for me, and that I should put it with 
studies too—and I believe you do hate her, just ; his and keep it very carefully. And he laughed 
because you are a man and poor, and she hap-}in such an ugly way and said—oh, dear!—I 
pens to be 9 beautiful young lady and rich, and } cannot tell what he said—only he don’t think 
‘0 whom you are under obligations. You ought } somebody is pretty, that J think the most beau- 
to be ashamed of yourself, Lionel! She’s the 3 tiful lady in the whole world; and he said, too, 
best friend we have got in the whole world, and * that it was absurd to call a young girl like you 
you haven’t the sense to see it—don’t want to } ‘mamma,’ and then I couldn’t help being angry; 
see it. I say, Lionel, it’s real mean and shabby, {and he said he hoped that, at least, I should 
and if you don’t stop this sort of thing, I'll fight have been taught something of manners; and 
you and teach you better manners!” that i 

Lionel gave a careless and contemptuous; Olive’s face had flushed a little during Amy’s 
laugh. Philip sprang toward him with clenched recital, but it quickly faded, and she now inter- 
fast, almost choking with passion, when Olive, ousted her, saying soothingly, 
attracted by the noise, came in. She looked at ; ‘Never mind, love, what more he said. My 
cooand the other inquiringly. little Amy must remember and be very kind 

lionel vouchsafed neither look nor answer, } and forbearing with her brother, and love him 
but returned to his book. Philip, suddenly }a great deal, for something troubles him very 
calmed, stammered and looked confused. Olive} much, else he would never say anything to 
pow at length, wound her feelings.” 
aa will you Please come to the library,} The affectionate, forgiving child looked up 
damn ist me in writing some notes of invita- } thoughtfully in Olive’s face. 

He f ‘ “Does it? I never thought of that. It must 
_4e followed her in silence. She gave him a$be that then which makes him so cross, and 
Poche She was very grave and silent, say such unkind things. Iam sosorry. Dear 

y felt conscience-stricken, and * Lionel.” 
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And the next time Lionel vexed her, she con- 
trolled herself, shook her little head with a 
charming expression of wisdom, and said good- 
humoredly, - 

‘You shall say what you like to me, dear 
Lionel. I am not going to get angry with you 
any more—Olive says I must not, but that I 
must love and pity you a great deal, for some- 
thing troubles you very much. I didn’t know 
it before, or else I wouldn’t have got angry at 
all. I am so sorry, dear Lionel, and I do love 
you so much.” 

“Dear Lionel” bit his lip till the blood came. 

So this girl Olive understood it all and pre- 
sumed to pity him! It was not then for want 
of spirit that she had borne so patiently with 
his rudeness, as he had begun to think, but 
from forbearance and generosity—because she 
realized well that she was the benefactress; he 
the poor dependant. He writhed under the 
thought of her pity. It stung his haughty soul 
to the utmost. 

As for Mr. Leyden, he deserted the house 
utterly after the first day of Lionel’s visit, 
conscious of his inability to endure longer in 
silence the young man’s haughty airs and ca- 
valier treatment of Olive, which nearly suffo- 
cated him with passion. He wished to spare 
her the pain of witnessing a scene, and pru- 
dently gbsented himself. 

Only to Madame Lamonte did Lionel unbend. 
A flirtation ensued, which seemingly threatened 
to prove something more serious, and it is just 
possible madame began to agitate, in her own 
mind, whether such a connection would answer. 
That it was not comme il faut she, as a woman 
of the world, knew well. A poor lawyer would 
have been insupportable, in an abstract sense, 
for a parti; but the singular fascination Lionel 
exerted over her, caused her to view the matter 
in a more favorable light. 

Surely she was rich enough for both. Besides, 
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bustled in with their wives and blooming 
daughters; knights, baronets, with a sprinkling 
of lords, ladies, and countesses. Last of all 
came the good old Dutchess of Cumberland, 
with her four grown-up daughters, determined 
on making, this night, a grand coup d'etat for 
an advantageous matrimonial alliance for some 
one of her daughters. 

She soon singled out Lionel, who, dark, 
haughty, irate, stood near one end of the 
apartment, receiving those who were presented 
to him, the noblest and fairest of the assembled 
company, with a eareless condescension which 
went far toward making him the lion of the 
evening; for all tacitly allowed that only a per- 
sonage of note, sure of his rank and standing, 
could afford such a haughty bearing. Besides, 
Madame Lamonte, the idol of society, seemed 
to covet his notice with a pertinacity very fiat- 
tering from a reigning belle. 

Perseveringly the good dutchess labored till 
she managed an. introduction between Lionel, 
and herself and daughters. But, behold! here 
was a disappointment: Mr. Wellenden did not 
dance. Why he did not—whether because eti- 
quette would have required his leading Olive 
out, or for some other equally important reason 
—Lionel could best have told. 

The good dutchess was certainly not an 
adept in manceuvring, as her four unmarried 
daughters proved, and she only succeeded in 
obtaining Lionel’s attendance upon her daughter 
for an ice; but his courteous attentions to her 
self won her regard. Her innocent manceuvring 
was £0 easily seen through, and her good-nature 
so apparent, it disarmed his pride. 

“ Mon Dieu! Mr. Wellenden! Where have you 
been? I am ennuied to death! Such an it 
sufferable bore as I had for a partner in the last 
waltz! How tiresome of you not to dance: 
How did you stumble upon that good, stupid 
old dutchess and her frights of daughters: 





was he not of noble ancestry, and was not his ; See! Sir Robert Truesdale is leading Olive ot 


face and bearing worthy of a king? 
In short, madame was, or imagined herself, in 








to dance! Is she not looking irresistibly beauti- 
ful this évening? Confess you think her chara 


love, and Olive looked on apparently not disap- } ing, Monsieur Wellenden!” 


provingly, for she knew that Eugenie, in spite 3 






Her black eyes were bent upon him curiously. 


: ; ibl 
of her flightiness and trifling caprices, was, in } There was the slightest, almost impereeplin’e 


all the essential qualities, true as steel. Per- 
haps, in the young man’s capacity for domestic 


happiness, she might not have felt equal confi- } 


dence; but she never hinted such fears to Eu- 
genie. 

Things were in this state the night of a grand 
ball at the hall. All the neighboring gentry far 
and near had been invited. The arrivals com- 
menced early. Gentlemen commoners, squires 







curl of the short upper lip, contradicting bis 


words, as he said, , iat 
“Yes, Miss Archer is béautiful—certainly 
think her charming!” He glanced toward 
ive, carelessly, as he spoke. 
ype Eugenie cmcadiedl to know a 
Lionel did not admire Olive; for she knew a 
‘one admired the young girl, there was gree 
danger of their going further and loving ber. 
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“the continued. ‘Sir Robert Truesdale has ; condescend to a poor lawyer. When she is 
long been an ardent and persevering suitor for } mine, and I am master here, my first act will be 
(live’s hand. I cannot but think she will finally } to turn these beggarly brats out of the house, 
relent and reward his constancy. Did you ever ; and kick this proud jackanapes into the street, 
witness such devotion? ‘Love is such a tyrant,’ { should he ever venture to show his face here— 
they say,” she added, half-laughingly, half- the cowardly poltroon!’”’ 

. ‘‘How do you get on with Miss Archer?” 
ye dark eyes were bent piercingly upon } ‘“‘Not very fast. Girls are whimsical and 
her. $ changeable; but it will end as I wish. It is my 

“Js it, madame? Ah! you feel—you know one firm purpose in life to win Olive Archer’s 
it!” $ hand.” 
i Eugenie blushed—actually blushed, ; The speakers left the vicinity. Lionel Wellen- 
sccomplished woman of the world as she was, 3 den’s face was fearful to look upon. His face 
under the scrutiny of a poor lawyer. was livid with passion. The veins in his fore- 
Lionel saw her pretty confusion. He had head stood out, purple, knotted, and swelled; 
evidently no wish to push the subject further, ; his teeth were set; his hand clenched. He was 
for he spoke again in a distant tone that put ; in the mood which many a man has shed his 
her blushes to flight. brother’s blood. 
“Tt is ilies hors Shall we emge} More than an hour did Lionel stay there, 
madame?” ¢ alone with himself and his passion. The whirl- 
She took his arm in silence, wounded and 3 wind of anger at length partially passed. 
yered that she had given him an opportunity to} He went out of the conservatory. Near the 
declare his suit, which he either knew not how, 3 door he met Olive. Her brow was ruffled as 
or would not improve. § with some concealed anxiety. When she saw 
They stopped near the door of the conserva- ; him, an expression of relief passed over her 
tory, which was but dimly lighted. Directly } features. She held out her hand eagerly. 
lord Holliston approached, and begged the} ‘I am glad to find you. Will you attend me 
honor of her hand in the quadrille they were {to find Eugenie?” And she laid her hand on 
forming. ; his arm. 
Lionel looked on for a few moments, then: His eyes emitted lightning as he replied 
went into the conservatory, and took a seat } rudely, 
hear one of the opened windows. ‘Excuse me, madam. You will find a 
His name uttered by some one on the balcony } much more fitting attendant!” and turned 
outside caught his attention. ; away abruptly, as if the very sight of her 
“Who is this Wellenden whom all the ladies : was hateful to him. 
are raving about, and who bears himself so} Olive met Sir Robert’s eyes fixed maliciously 
lordly? Evidently somebody of distinction. 3 and triumphantly upon her. 
Strange I never heard of him.” 3 ‘‘Is it possible that Miss Archer's favors can 
“Who ishe? Why, a poor rascal of a lawyer! } be thus ungraciously received?” he exclaimed, 
Brother of those beggarly proteges of Miss 3 with affectation of astonishment. ‘Ah! Olive, 
Archer's! A mean, dastardly fellow! An they would make me the happiest of men!” he 
apology for a man, to be willing to live on} whispered, ardently. ‘Why waste them upon 
the bounty of a young girl! A bold, shameless ; that low ingrate?” offering his arm. 
alventurer also, to endeavor to palm himself; Almost as abruptly as Lionel turned from her, 
of in the company of his superiors! I have ; did Olive turn from Sir Robert. 
wanted to tell him so this evening, and would: It was not in human nature to forget so 
but for fear of offending Miss Archer!” said ¢ marked an insult as Lionel had shown her, and 
the voice of Sir Robert Truesdale, in the low} when he made his adieus that night, after the 
tone of passion. guests had departed—as he should take the 


Pe is a splendid-looking fellow though, by morning coach in order to take the first train 
e! 


lady-love. He is 
ladies’ hearts,” 


Look out, or you will lose your fair } for London—she was studiously cold. Lionel 


just the man to storm fair 3 felt that he had been rude, and owed her an 
evel ’ apology; but he would not make it. 
Bat there on my sword through him first! : Madame Lamonte received his farewell with 
MF ip _™ danger. Olive Archer is a; inward surprise, chagrin, and displeasure; wept 
thee : er refusing the hand of some of} herself to sleep after his departure, and was 
nobles of the realm, she would scarcely { exceedingly surprised the next day to find she 
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was not heart-broken. And thus ended the; nouncement, he learned that by the sudde 
visit so little productive of pleasure to any one. $ death of a distant cousin, whom he had neve 

Lionel Wellenden went back to London and} seen or heard of, so isolated from his family 

«the law, with a stronger determination, if pos- : 3 had he been, he was the next heir to the family 
sible, to distinguish himself, to acquire fame ’ title, the vast estates and revenues. He Was 
and fortune. Ambition pointed to the goal, and § now Earl of Grosvenor. 

a bitter pride goaded him on. He was soon: Many an unworthy feeling mingled with no. 
completely immersed in musty law-books, yel-} bler ones in Lionel’s breast at this knowledge, 
low deeds and parchments, briefs, and law- } His first exultant thought was, not that he was 
suits. : now in a position which entitled him to ask the 

He was not, however, so engrossed, but that } hand of Miss Richmond or Madame Lamonte, in 
he found time to wonder why the children did } ; marriage, or that he would now have a princely 
not write oftener—but how could they think of; ; home for the children; but oh, faulty nature!— 
him amid the gayeties of the hall? But they § $ that he was now the superior in rank to the 
were young and thoughtless. Miss Archer was } ; $ young girl who had so long humbled him, that 
at fault. She ought to see that they were more : he could repay all obligation, and that he could 
prompt. He could not have been convinced } now triumph over Sir Robert Truesdale. 
that they wrote as frequently as formerly: These seemed, for the time being, the sweetest 
which he once thought too often. It was the 3 drops in the cup of good fortune. 
fact, however. Perhaps he naturally feared: The third evening from this found him at the 
his conduct while there had alienated their : hall. Philip was absent at school, but would be 
affection; or he was more anxious for their: at home ina few days. Amy was overjoyed to 
welfare; or, more probably, feared that Sir see him, and Olive received him with friendly 
Robert Truesdale should become master of the $ cordiality. ‘*Madame Lamonte had only the 
hall, ere he should learn the tidings in time to} day previous set out for Paris,” Olive informed 
remove his brother and sister from it. $ him hesitatingly, as if she feared he would be 

Amy wrote one day a distressed, almost inco- : disappointed at the tidings, connecting in her 
herent letter—but he deciphered that Olive was} own mind his unexpected coming with Euge- 
dangerously sick of an infectious fever, and that } nie’s supposed presence there. 
the physician pronounced her recovery doubtful. : 3 Later in the evening, after Amy had retired, 

For some reason inexplicable to himself, that ° : he commenced to explain the object of his visit. 
week seemed interminable to Lionel. Never had ‘‘Miss Archer, I am happy to inform you that 
he been £0 irritable, so unreasonable, and never } I am now able to relieve you of a long ands 
had he accomplished so little in his profession. $ heavy burden.” 

In vain he tried to account for it. What was it} Olive’s dark eyes opened upon him in ama 
to him if Miss Archer should die? Nothing. : ment, but she did not speak. 

True, the children would be homeless, but his ¢ “If you will have the kindness to prepare 
prospects were such that he should soon, in any 3 > Amy for a journey by next ne, or week after, 
event, take them to a home of his own. Amy 3 $ Miss Archer, you will oblige me.’ 

had said that the fever was infectious. Ah!} Olive turned fearfully pale. 

that then was the secret of his uneasiness und } s «Take my children from me, Lionel Wellen- 
anxiety—fear that she would contract the fever $ ‘den! you cannot be serious!” calling his whole 
which threatened to prove so fatal to her young $ name in the excitement of the moment. 
protectress. He forgot that Amy had written § She looked so beautiful, so moved, claiming 
that she was not allowed to approgch her cham- {her motherhood to the children, that he re 
ber by orders of the physician, who took upon $ sponded more gently, 

himself. to command what he knew would be his ; “Nay, I am nee I wish to relieve you 
unconscious patient’s first wish and anxiety. { of a great care.’ 

It was noticeable that when the next anx-} Her eyes flashed scornfully. 
iously-expected letter from Amy arrived, with: better. You know it will be like taking my 
the news that Olive was better and would pro- § own brother and sister from me. You only do 
bably recover, the look of anxiety left his face, $ : 3 this to satisfy your own absurd pride—pride 
he became his usual self and was soon engrossed Sin which there is not a spark of nobleness 
in business as before. $ generosity.” 

About this time the tide of fortune turned in} He felt that she spoke the truth, but it 
Lionel’s favor. fe ; irritated him. ‘ble 

In a private letter, before the public an-} ‘You are severe, Miss Archer. It is poss! 
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I may have some affection for my brother and: ‘You will, perhaps, understand me better, 
sister myself.” $ when I add that, some weeks ago, I also as well 

“No, itis plain to me you have not. If you 3 as yourself, was an unwilling auditor to a con- 
had, would you seek to take them from a luxu- $ versation between Sir Robert and one of his 
rious home, to immure them in close, obscure $ friends, in the vicinity of the conservatory.” 
lodgings in town? They could not survive the His face flushed, but he did not reply, and 
change.” § the subject dropped. 

“Perhaps I may not take them to close,; During his stay at the hall, Lionel made him- 
obscure lodgings in town,” and a slight smile ; self vastly agreeable. His good fortune hada 
broke over his dark face. s happy effect upon his disposition. He could 

“Where then? Excuse my frankness, but} bear prosperity better than adversity. Kind, 
your means cannot allow of a proper home for : affable to all, he was as unlike the disagreeable 
them.” And she looked up in his face search- } Lionel of other days as it was possible to im- 
ingly, but she could not read his meaning. Sagine. The children did not now shun him. 

“I hope you do not intend to taunt me with; Notwithstanding, Lionel was not happy. He 
ny poverty, Miss Archer.” $ was struggling madly against a passion, which 

“I do not know—I think it very possible, 3 yet he would not acknowledge—he, who had 
that is, if you persist in this cruel resolve, Mr. heretofore ignored the existence of love, and 
Wellenden,” and the dark eyes filled with tears ; ridiculing, as the most absurd of impossibilities, 
as her anger gave place to grief. $the idea of falling in love with a young girl 

“Confess that you are not serious—that you : whom he had hated and shunned, and whom. he 
are only experimenting on my feelings. You } persisted in believing he still was not far from 
vill not take the children from me?—they are 3 hating, and toward whom, at the best, he was 
very, very dear to me. It would break my : confident he could not entertain a deeper sen- 
heart,” laying her hand beseechingly on his; timent than friendship; while he was uncon- 
arm. sciously watching, with the absorbing interest 

That touch! It thrilled through Lionel Wel-; only love can give, every word and motion of 
lenden’s, strong frame, and told him a little } the young girl; in her absence, adroitly leading 
seeret he had carried in his heart and never} Amy to talk of her, and never wearying of the 
suspected, but he sneered incredulously. Love! { subject which had once so wearied him; seeing 
where was its birth-place? What were its pa-$ only her amid groups of the beautiful and high- 
rents? Could it be born of anger and pride? : born; feeling angry and injured when he saw 
Absurd! impossible! and though he shivered } her the center of some crowd of admirers; heart 
with the tide of emotion, he spoke calmly and ; and pulse beating rapidly when she chanced to 
proudly, ‘smile on him: all this, and yet Lionel called it 

“Miss Archer, you do me injustice, in part, ‘less than friendship, and, to prove it so, forced 
at least. I supposed the arrangements I have ; himself to stand aloof, when he longed to be at 
made would not only be welcome, but under } her side, and to speak coldly and reservedly, 
existing circumstances absolutely necessary.” g when the hot words of passion were on his lips. 

“Existing circumstances ?’ Explain, if you ’ Olive read, walked, and sung with him when- 
plenge,” sever he wished, and exacting in his love as his 

“It is not probable that Sir Robert Truesdale, S pride, her very readiness to do this displeased 
< master of this house, would be willing to re- ’ and mortified him. He read in it only the soli- 
‘ain such incumbrances.” ; citous politeness of a hostess wishing to amuse 

“You are right. Probably he would not. ; and entertain. her guest. He did not ask himself 
Indeed, since we are upon the subject, I will; why he cared—he had no wish to analyze his 
‘dmit that I am sure he would not.” S feelings. 


s 


“And if they could, they should not. Where-$ It was evident Olive feared he had not given 


fore all these objections then? There need no} up his plan of removing the children, for she 
a be said. They will go with me,” he said, ; looked wistful and anxious whenever his de- 
J. } parture was referred to, and shunned the-sub- 
“Not unless you want a lawsuit. Am I not ; ject. 
a Guardian?” she laughingly returned, re-} One evening, after the reception of some let- 
nwa her gayety as she believed she under- } ters, she remained sad, silent, and abstracted. 
Hood his objections, No change of mood in the fair girl escaped 
was irritated at her gayety, and eyed her Lionel’s watchful eye; and while he was ex- 


ily. She added more seriously, 3 changing gay nothings with the sisters of Sir 
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Robert Truesdale who were present, his thoughts } to a decision against which her whole ra 
and sympathy were concentrated upon Olive. cried out. 

After they had departed, and as she bade him “It is your brother’s will that you and Amy 
‘*good-night,”’ she added, in a low voice, should leave me. Hard as it is for me to give 

«I know all, and congratulate your lordship,” ; you both up, dear Philip, I must not—dare ng 
ond see mn ohh tia a" : urge an to disobey him. I have no claim upon 
= pron ve’ cata by “ sub- 3 my = om —_ 4 “i ti legally.” 

e childre emoval, Olive made no; ‘The claims of gratitude and a ection should 
further objections. It was finally decided that : be stronger than those of the law. Only sy 
they should remain at the hall till Lionel should § that you wish us to remain, dear Olive, and | 
visit his estates and make further arrangements ; will defy any power to remove us!” his boyish 
for their reception, and then return for them. 3 figure towering proudly as he spoke. 

When Amy was informed of her brother’s suc-: Olive looked at his fine face admiringly, then 
cession to the title, and of his arrangements for : sighed, ‘‘I thank you, dear Philip, for this er- 
their future, in a passion of surprise and grief : pression of your attachment; but it would be 
she threw her arms around Olive, exclaiming, : wrong in me from selfish affection to lead you 

“Oh! “ “08 me away, Lionel. I do not : to disobey and displease your elder brother, 
_ to = the a a my I oe ; who doubtless considers this the best plan for 
will leave Olive. at cou o without her? ; your interest and welfare.” 

If I must go, Lionel, take her too.” < «Ah! then you do want us to go away, after 

An ardent flush crossed Lionel’s dark face. S all!” he cried, bitterly. ‘You care se for 
A strange expression settled on his features. : Lionel than for Amy’s happiness or mine!” 
He turned to Olive, $ He listened to her soothing explanatory words 

«Will you go?” $ with a lowering brow and moody air, and st 

She looked up smilingly, saw with surprise ; Lionel’s will completely at defiance; but (live 
sol Signe ea aoa a ete $ knew no one but herself could do aught with 
nere was @ pallor roun e haughty lip, but § the willful boy, and persevered in her difficull 
with a look of determination he turned to Olive} task. She won at last from him a reluctant 
as the door closed on Amy. $ consent to submit to his brother's wishes, but 

“Olive, I love you. It is not a new thing, ; it was evidently given merely to please her. 


‘S 


though I would not believe it for a long time. } The next morning, Lionel set out on his jour 


Will you forgive all the rudeness of the past 3 ney. He would not probably return for three 
and become my wife?’’ he said, briefly. 3 or four months. Meanwhile many letters passed 
“I cannot be your wife,” she said, as briefly. $ and repassed between the hall and Edgemont 
Lionel regarded her for a moment in bitter : the young earl’s ancestral place. 
displeasure, then turned haughtily away. He} They were necessary letters of business, which 
felt for an instant that it was all a mistake, that } he was obliged to write and she to answer. At 
he did not love her, and that the old dislike had § first, on his part, brief and haughty—on hers, 
returned. 3 friendly, but concise. After a time a sentent 
He left the room as Philip entered, his fine : would creep in occasionally, not strictly relat: 
face flushed and agitated with contending feel- ing to business, but of a general character; 
ings. He went straight up to Olive, and, throw- } then one of a more personal nature, till at last 
ing his cap on the floor, asked vehemently, ; they wrote as friends write, freely and frankly, 
“It cannot be true, can it, Olive, that you’ and learned to know each other better than 
want to turn us off?—we, whom you have loved 8 before. 
and cared for all these years? I know it’s all ; He returned a little sooner than was expected. 
stuff!—but I want to hear you deny it.” $ The next day but one would be that of the chil- 
“*T want to turn you off!’” she repeated, 3 dren’s departure. 
bitterly —then impulsively, “‘oh, Philip! it will: Lionel imagined that Olive looked paler and 
break my heart to part with you!” ‘thinner than her wont. She was as gay au 
“There! I knew it—I was sure of it—hurra!”’ ’ smiling as ever before Amy and Philip, wb? 
he cried, eagerly, his cheek flushing deeper, the , were heart-broken as the time drew nea for 
light returning to his eyes, and clasping her { leaving her; painted bright pictures of their 
hands, ‘‘neither Lionel nor any other man shall ; new home and enjoyments; laid plans for ther 
take us away as long as you want us to stay.” : occupation and improvement, while he - 
Olive’s sense of right retutned. But it was ; her heart was aching at the anticipation = 
& difficult task to do—to counsel him to submit ‘ own loss and loneliness. But she utiered 00 
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FOR AN ALBUM.—“WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 389 
yord of regret, and this unselfish, uncomplain- good but you. Oh, mamma Olive! mamma 
ing conduct touched him deeply. : Olive!” 

The morning dawned. The carriage would : Smiling as brightly as though Amy was only 
goon be at the door. The children were taking ; leaving her for a day, though her lip quivered 
their final leave of their various pets. Olive, $ suspiciously, Olive soothed and calmed her. 
busy and smiling, was arranging comforts and ‘Lionel said perhaps I could prevail upon 
luxuries for their long journey, but her eyes § you to come and see us this summer. Promise 
were full of unshed tears, and she looked pale } that you will, and then I can go, not feeling 
and weary. $ quite so wretched. Say ‘Yes,’ darling Olive. 

Lionel - naa = — - a tumult “e — when we get ee we = never let 
entradictory feelings. His whole heart yearned } you leave us again, will we, Lionel?” 
toward the fair girl he was so soon to leave, but ; “If she will stay with us, we will not,” he 
pride would not suffer him again to urge a suit ; said, hesitatingly, looking at Olive. Their eyes 
which might again be rejected. Amy once more met. There was a nameless something in the 
came to his aid. depths of her dark eyes that made his heart 

The carriage came round to the door. Philip’s : beat fearfully. ; 
farewell was similar to a former one, except that } ‘‘For the children’s sake, if not for mine, 
he muttered to himself by way of consolation, ; Olive,” he whispered, eagerly. 
that when he was of age, he should return and3 ‘‘For yours—and the children’s,” she replied, 
never leave her again. $ with a bright smile. 

Amy threw herself into Olive’s arms in a And as the Countess of Grosvenor, the Girl 
paroxysm of distress. Guardian became the wife and sister of her 

“Qh! dear, dear Olive! How can I leave ; wards. 


3 
yout Nobody loves me, nobody can make me * 
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FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


Tarre are soft-hued tints that linger here > a conscious power that is unexpressed, 
Like a fairy spell on each virgin leaf, Save by tremulous tone, and a look that lives 
No traces yet of a silent tear With the silent voice which the sweet unrest 
That tells of a deep imprisoned grief; Of a kindred spirit kindly gives. 
But blithe and gay as the morning bird 
With its matin song in the rosy hours, 
Comes the honied phrase with a welcome word 
To enwreath sweet Friendship’s chosen bowers. 


They will breathe of a love that is fond and true, 
Of a trust that comes like a charmed spell 

To bring to the wakening heart anew, 
That delights in its close embrace to dwell, 


You may trust the tones that come to give 
A new delight to the fleeting hours; 
You may trust the hand that would ne’er deceive 
As it wreathed your life with exotic flowers; 
You may waken still from an hour of pain 
That smites like a swift, ungrateful rod, 
To a blinding sense that weeps again, 
There is no trust but alone in God. 
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“WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 
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BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Io! the winds blow cold and loudly, 
Not a starbeam gilds the sky; 

“Watchman! when the morning cometh, 
Tell me, will the shadows fly?” 

“Way-worn traveler! if thy footstep 
Pointeth to the purer shore, 

Where the waves of Jordan murmur, 
Yea! the shadows will be o'er.” 

“Watchman, long and weary seemeth 
Many a path through which I stray, 

Von. XXXIX.—26 


Where no green spot gives a shelter 
From the thorns around my way.” 
“Lonely Pilgrim! faith may guide thee, 
Firmly clasp her willing hand, 
Looking up to Him who leadeth 
Those who trust, to Eden’s land.” 
“Take pure, Christian hope beside thee, 
Onward press, nor go astray, 
Then will come a glorious morning, 
And ‘the shadows fice away!” 
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GUY MARCHMONT’S FARMING. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Guy Mancumont had arrived at a decision; ; speaking the truth. And because you knoy 
& very important epoch in the young gentle- ; that my friendship is of a nature to bear test. 
man’s life, since it was the first time, in years, ; ing, I am going to be still more discourteous, 
that he had displayed energy enough to express} and give you a brief biography of your life 
an opinion on any subject. § Guy Marchmont, of Boston, twenty-six yean 

Now he had decided within himself that life 3 of age, is tired of living. He has had enough 
this beautiful life of ours—was a vile cheat. 3} of the cheat called life. The said Guy is hand 
He brought his jeweled white hand down on ; some; talented, if he were not so lazy; ‘a grest 
the table with emphasis, as he exclaimed, 3 catch’—and worth about one hundred thousand 

“Yes, an abominable cheat! A farce! An$dollars He has made the tour of Europe, 
idle tale! I am weary of it!” : traveled over the States, and been admired by 

‘“‘Weary of what?” queried his friend, Dr. } all the ladies with whom he came in contact, 
Frank Eastman, entering the room just in He has flirted with, made love to, and become 
Beason to hear the concluding clause of March- : disgusted with, full threescore of city belles 
mont’s remark. $ He declares marriage a humbug, and regards 

‘‘Weary of living! I tell you, Eastman, life : woman as a creature whose sole trade is to get 
isa bore! There is neither savor nor salt in it! ; married and settled. And now, at the ripe age 
For my part, I wish I had never been born! } of twenty-six, having run through the pro 
I should have been a great deal better off!” 3 gramme, he is anxious to throw up his engage 


‘No doubt. But what are you going to do ; ment, shuffle off the stage, and hide behind the 


about it?” 3 green curtain of the grave. Is the description 


Eastman had taken a seat in a velvet-? correct?” 
cushioned chair, and began to cut the leaves; ‘You should be an artist, Eastman. Yours 
of a new magazine with Marchmont’s ge is a perfect picture.” 
mounted folder. ; ‘Well then; allow me to proceed. Youar 
“Do? Ah! that question is to the point! } rusting out—soul and body. You are a mere 
Here am I—twenty-six years of age—with the g cipher, a blot on the fair page of life; the world 
fair prospect of as many more years to exist. § is the worse for your having lived in it; the sit 
Now, what shall I do with myself through all} is impure for you, and for thousands like you, 
that dreary time? Give me your opinion.” : who have breathed it. And now, one question. 
“Thank you for the privilege, and permit me § Would you be willing to reform this miserable 
to say, Guy Marchmont, that you are a con-; existence of yours? Reform it altogether?” 
temptible fool!” “Yes, if it would not require too great a 
“What? Sir!” Marchmont sprang to his § effort.” 
feet in a passion; Eastman leaned back in his’ “Humph! Guy Marchmont, rouse yourself! 
chair, and laughed heartily. 3 Be once more a man! I have no patience = 
“Ha! ha! Good! I like that! Your man-{ you, and such as you! Go to work! ry 
hood is not all dead within you, though it is }labor—hard, physical labor—the kind which 
“very nearly at its last gasp. But there is {creates an appetite, and forms solid bone a 
:always hope when sensation can be aroused.” sinew! Make its acquaintance in good —. 
“Eastman,” said Mr. Marchmont, with an$It is the only thing that can save you ‘0m 
effort at dignity, “if any other man had applied } moral and physical shipwreck!” 
that epithet to me which you just used, I would 3 “What shall I do? Hire out to shovel grave! 
have called him to a strict account. You are} on the railway, at seventy cents & day? Or 
the only one from whom I will bear such lan- : would you advise me to turn my —, 
guage; for, with all your discourtesy, I believe { farming? I have an idea that | could cor 
you mean well.” : a grand stone wall, or hold a plough comm 
“Ido. My very plainness testifies it. None 3 faut!” And Marchmont held out his delics# 
but a — friend can afford to offend by $ white hands for his friend’s inspection. 
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“The very thing!” cried Dr. Eastman, with; and omelettes that graced the table at the 
enthusiasm. ‘Just what I was about to re- ‘Roaring Lion.” 
commend! Yes, go to farming, by all means! Dinner dispatched, he proceeded to make in- 
There is poetry in a farmer’s life—more real} quiries touching saleable farms in the vicinity; 
poetry in one day beneath the blue summer ; and before sunset of that day, with the help 
sky, on the wild, free hills of the country, }and countenance of ‘‘mine host,” he found 
than you would find in ten years’ city dissipa- { himself the proprietor of a red farm-house and 
tion! Yes, Marchmont, farming is the thing for } fifteen acres of land, situated three miles south 
of the village of Westmore. 

At the time Guy Marchmont gave his friend’s Three weeks afterward, Mr. Marchmont took 
advice little heed, but afterward it occurred to} possession of his new estate, to which he was 
him that Frank Eastman was a sensible fellow, accompanied by his housekeeper, Mrs. Grant, 
and that his opinion was entitled to some con- ; and his French cook. 
sideration. $ This much accomplished, Mr. Marchmont felt 

Why should he not reform his idle life, and 3 strongly inclined to subside for a season, and 
become, in the true sense of the word, a man? } enjoy a little rest; but his neighbors, as neigh- 
There was enough of him left to achieve some- bors will be, were very much interested in the 
thing yet. He had been unpardonably indolent ; new comer’s business, and would permit nothing 
snd useless, but his powers had not been: of the kind. They sought every opportunity 
destroyed; they were only latent, and needed 3 of informing him that it was full time to com- 
but an effort of the will to call them forth. $mence operations, if he calculated on having 

What if he should make an experiment? 3 any harvest to gather, and assured him that 

Already the year was bringing along the early $ he would never be a farmer unless he began 
April crocusses and snow-balls; before long it ; ploughiag in April. 
would be summer, and then everybody would } So, perforce, Mr. Marchmont was obliged to 
leave the city for the watering-places. He de- {keep on in the path he had chosen. He hired 
tested watering-places. Niagara, Saratoga, and } old farmer Brown to plough his ground for him, 
Newport he had “done” to death. Surely this : and obtained the old man’s advice as to which 
Was & propitious time to commence the advised $ particular plot would be suitable for corn, and 
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reform. Farming had a pleasant sound for 
him; farmers were independent, and wore blue 
frocks, and were not obliged to call on all their 
lady friends of mornings, or to escort a troupe 
of giggling belles to the opera of evenings. 

He would buy a farm. Yes, a farm of his 
own, And then he could do as he chose with 


his turnips and cabbages, without the inter-$ 


ference of any old curmudgeon of a landlord. 
Westmore, a village some fifty miles from 
Boston, he had heard strongly praised for the 
fine farms which surrounded it; and for West- 
more he concluded to bend his course. 

He examined the newspaper to ascertain the 
hour at which the train left for Westmore. 
Precisely six o’clock. Marchmont whistled 
ominously. That was full two hours before his 
usual time of rising, but he guessed he could 
tndure it for once. And the next morning he 
astonished all his friends by reaching the depot 
an season for the first train. His early breakfast 
and his brisk walk had produced quite an effect 
#2 our indolent friend, and he experienced con- 
siderable exhilaration as the cars swept through 
the fresh woodlands, and over the smooth, green 
Tatervales. Westmore was reached long before 
dinner, and, to his great amazement, March- 
mont felt a decided appetite for the beefsteak 


3 which for potatoes. 
¢ And one fine, warm morning he came down 
fr his chamber at six o’clock, clad in blue 
; trot, overalls, and straw hat. Mrs. Grant lifted 
; her hands in amazement, and the voluble French 
3 cook exclaimed, “‘ Parbleu!” with more than her 
$ usual emphasis. 
; On this day Mr. Marchmont purposed to in- 
Saugurate himself as a farmer, and, retaining 
jonl his black kid gloves as evidences of his 
city breeding, he was ready to begin. Farmer 
Brown had promised him his oxen to ‘“‘harrow” 
his corn lot; and the great, awkward-looking 
: brutes were standing in the barn yard when 
Marchmont went out—Brown having sent them 
over an hour previous. 

Our hero surveyed the mammoth creatures 
with some little doubt in his mind as to his 
3 capability of managing them; but he could try. 
$It would never do to confess that he did not 
know how to drive oxen. So he let down the 
bars, and told “Buck” and “Bright” to go out 
of them. Buck and Bright stood still, chewing 
their cuds, apparently entirely oblivious of the 
existence of Mr. Guy Marchmont. He ex- 
hausted his ingenuity in vain attempts to foree 
them to leave the enclosure; and a full hour 
was spent thus, but without success. Buck 
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whisked off the flies with his long tail, and; both hands, but he was no match for the infu- 
gazed philosophically at the distant landscape; ; riated mother. She pecked, cackled, scratched, 
Bright laid down on the soft ground, and in-; and kicked up such a dust generally, that oy 
dulged ina siesta. At length, a luminous idea} poor friend was fain to call lustily for help. 

seized Marchmont. He produced two ears of } A pretty, rosy-cheeked girl came out from the 
corn, and, by holding these in his two hands, } adjacent farm house, and stood for a moment 
and going backward down to the intervale, he} gazing curiously on the scene. The half-sup- 
succeeded in piloting the animals thither with- pressed merriment burst forth in a silvery laugh 
out much trouble. before she volunteered her aid, and took off the 

Once on the spot, the amateur teamster’s; fluttering bird; inquiring at the same time if 
courage revived; he shouted ‘‘get up,” and, at } the gentleman had experienced any injury. 
the same moment, gave the oxen a smart, suc- } Poor Marchmont! he would much rather have 
cessive touch with the point in the end of the} been killed in an honorable way, than have me 
goad. The effect was charming. Buck threw 3 the half-quizzical gaze of those black eyes fixed 
up his huge head with an angry bellow—Bright } upon him and his disgraceful predicament. 
did likewise—and both set off at a smart trot,: He endeavored to apologize for his uncere- 
bearing with them Mr. Marchmont, who had } monious entrance on his neighbor's estate, but 
caught at the horn of the spirited Bright. 3 the girl interrupted him. 

Farmer Brown was a slo, methodical man,: ‘Please do not mention it,” she said, de 
and, although he kept up the olden fashion of } murely—‘from the kitchen window I witnessed 
a “brad” in the end of his goad, he would as the whole drama, and can testify that you were 
soon have thought of using it on his favorite} not to blame.” 
horse as on his sleek, fat oxen. No wonderthe: ‘Yes, that is—I—madam—it could not well 
creatures were surprised at the presumption of; be prevented,” stammered our hero. 


; 


the new driver. $ ‘Allow me to assist you in rising.” She held 
Marchmont kept his hold on Bright’s horn : out her small, brown hand, which Marchmont 
with determined pertinacity, and tried to feel; seized as a drowning man is supposed to seize 


delighted with the speed his team was making. } the classical straw. 
At that rate all his harrowing would be finished} ‘Now, come into the house,” said the good 
before noon, and leave him a chance to rest be- 3 fairy, “you will want to wash your face, | 
fore dinner. His complacency was somewhat } should imagine.” 
disturbed by the shout of a passing school-bpy, : Marchmont followed her in, and while she was 
‘Hello, there, Mister! Yer harrow’s wrong } bringing water and towels, he took the opportu- 
side up!” nity to look in the glass. No wonder that she 
But wrong side or right, it was no time to} had suggested a bath! Marchmont was hor- 
stop to rectify mistakes. “Onward” was March- } fied at his appearance. His face and shirt bosom 
mont’s motto just then, and it could not well be ; were plastered with mud and dirt—his imms- 
changed. He was a little dubious as to the re- } culate dickey was turned completely hind part 
sult of the affair; but not so Buck and Bright. ; before, with the strings dangling down in front, 
On they went—the extremity of the ploughed § and his black gloves were split from fingers 
ficld was reached and passed—theirs was a} ends to wrist. Besides, his fine Grecian nose was 
path with no turning. Marchmont’s attempts at} plowed up by the ferocious talons of that old 
stopping them were futile; all he could do was ; hen, and the blood, oozing slowly down through 
to hold on and trust to fate. ’ his highly-prized moustache, gave him anything 
Across a drain, over a low stone wall, through } but a pacific appearance. He wondered greally 
a yard where an elderly lady was spreading | that the young lady was not afraid of him. 
clothes, and into a shed animate with fowls of} After a plentiful ablution, and the use of 
the hen species, went Marchmont and his span! ; a comb on his slightly disarranged hair, Mr. 
From sheer exhaustion, the unlucky farmer} Marchmont was more presentable; and the 
dropped off just outside the door; and as bad} young girl, whose name was Florence May- 
fortune would have it, he fell directly on to a$ bright, sent her little brother, George, home 
hen-coop, in which were domiciled a particu- with him to drive the oxen, which were qe 
larly savage hen, and her newly-hatched brood ; tractable under the discipline of their juvenile 
of chickens. ¢ master. 
Madam was enraged at the intrusion, and} And for three days afterward, Guy was con 
brought her forces to bear on the enemy with} fined to his bed, his impromptu ride and its 
spirit and address. Marchmont fought with : denouement having been too much for him. But 
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instead of being disgusted with farming, as one , modating his new neighbor, he would part with 
yould naturally have thought he would have ; her for the small consideration of fifty dollars. 
been, he was charmed with it and determined ; Mr Marchmont closed the bargain at once, and 
to persevere. . ; ‘*Placid” was driven over to her new quarters. 

He was very constant at church, though Par-; The next question that arose was a perplexing 
gon Jones talked through his nose, and preached } one. Who was to milk Placid? Mrs. Grant was 
horribly long, dull sermons. Prgbably the sing- } terrified at the sight of a cow, and La Folie, the 
ing attracted him, for there was a fine tenor, cook, would not have ventured near one for all 
and a clear, soft alto; but his attention was: the frogs in Christendom. Marchmont under- 
given to neither of these; and through the whole ’took the performance himself. But he soon 
service he would scarcely turn his eyes from g found that he had miscalculated his own powers, 
the beautiful face of Florence Maybright, who for, do the best he could, the little puny stream 
sung the air. Of course, he would not have of milk persisted in flying everywhere save into 
acknowledged this, oy soni te a congre-; the pail. Into the face of the milker, over his 
gition was aware of it; and Parson Jones was; hands, against the yard fence, and on the 
dreadfully scandalized by the irreverent conduct ground—but into the pail—never! 
ofthenew comer. But a fifty dollar bill, drop- At length the proverbially gentle cow became 
ped into the old clergyman’s hand one ‘‘collec- ; weary of the method of procedure; she elevated 
tion evening,” effectually changed the current} her amiable heels in the air, and over went the 
of the parson’s feelings. ; three-legged stool, over went the pail, and over 

Mr. Marchmont attempted no more ‘‘harrow-$ went the luckless Marchmont; while Placid, 
ing” himself, but employed farmer Brown to} totally indifferent to the ruin she had wrought, 
perform that interesting process for him; and ‘ bolted from the yard, and began to devour our 
afterward, with the help of a hired man, his} friend’s few remaining cabbages! 
planting was done and his garden made. } One side of the milk-pail was totally demol- 

The corn and potatoes came up beautifully, ; ished; Marchmont’s patent lever watch was 
to the neighbors said, and the newly-fledged ; smashed to atoms, and there was a bump on 
farmer thought so too. He began his hoeing, } his head just above the organ of self-esteem, 
iitwhicamericseeseaen 

? ’ et of 
nate the weeds, Marchmont dug up all the ugly That was the last time that Placid was ever 
little plants, in the notion that they were weeds } milked in Westmore; for the very next day she 
too, was sold to a drover for fifteen dollars. 

In fact, his mistakes were legion. He mis-} The next purchase was a pig, and from the 
took “button weeds” for cabbage, and vice } moment of his advent at the farm, Marchmont’s 
versa; uprooted his carrots and left the knot} peace of mind was ended. The pig was a right 
eo standing ; poured boiling water on his \lively fellow, and possessed of an inquiring dis- 
urnips to kill the fly, and performed that opera-? position. He had no notion of being restricted 
= for the turnips while the flies sailed away } as to territory, but required room to spread 
uninjured. ’ himself and to ‘‘root.’”? This privilege was de- 

The old farmers called him a blockhead, and } nied him in his pen, and in consequence he was 
the young farmers designated him ‘‘the Boston : continually breaking prison, and getting into 
geenhorn;” but the pretty girls admired his} difficulty which only his master’s purse could 
handsome face and applauded his perseverance. ; remedy. 

In the meantime, our hero’s complexion had ’ He devoured the widow Jenkins’ apples which 
changed from white to red; he-had gained ten $ were drying on a board before her door; masti- 
pounds of flesh; and had an alarming appetite, } cated Miss Smith’s embroidered muslin collar 
as his French cook could testify. ’ while it was bleaching on the grass; frightened 

Marchmont’s rural friends advised him to} Jim March’s children into hysterics; eat up 
purchase & cow. It would be so much more ; Deacon Green’s fine tomatoes, and rummaged 
a to have milk and cream at home, the corn and potato fields for miles around. 
. a sending out for it, they urged; and} Poor Marchmont was in a continual fever about 
h * Uray, one of these disinterested advisers, } that pig, from the rising of the sun until the 
ad for sale &@ nice, gentle creature, with a most } going down thereof. 
pod ee and a wonderful capacity} One day, he spent half the morning in secur- 
ais — Gray valued this admirable quad- } ing his pigship in the stye, and well satisfied 

very highly, but for the sake of accom-} with his achievement, and thoroughly tired out, 
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Marchmont came into the house and flung him- pulled out a half dollar with the intention ¢ 

self down on the sofa: Scarcely had his head ; remunerating her for her trouble, when he saj. 

touched the pillow when in rushed a neighbor's $ denly discovered, under her sun- bonnet, that 

boy, exclaiming, she was none other than Florence Maybright, 
“Sur! that pig of yourn is out, and into Mrs. ; She blushed; he blushed too. 

Wallace's garden, gulping down the beets and} ‘I beg you, Miss Maybright,” he began, “to 

tommytones! Mrs. Wallace is raving!” believe that I did not recognize you when I ma 
Marchmont sprang to his feet, and, coatless ; that ungentlemanly request.” 

and hatless, sallied out in the direction of Mrs. 3 “IT am always happy to assist one who is in 

Wallace’s garden. The pig spied him coming, § $ difficulty,” she replied, with serio-comic air, 

and, at once divining what was up, the sagacious } Marchmont caught her hand with ill-con. 

creature darted through a hole in the fence, and : cealed delight. 

fied down the road at the height of his speed, § : ‘Then stay with me forever, for I am forever 

followed closely »! his proprietor. ei in difficulty!” 
The race was a trying one. Piggy had a Florence cast down her eyes. 

wonderful facility for bounding over ditches ’ : ‘Had you not better be looking after your 

and fences, and then bounding back again, a3 : pig?” she asked, innocently. 

very vain and useless proceeding, Marchmont § “Confound the pig!” 

thought. 8 It is to be presumed that the natural charity 
A woman was coming up the road. Our hero of Florence’s disposition prevailed over all other 

saw her, and, without regard to ceremony, he 3 considerations, for on New Year’s Eve she gave 

cried out, H her hand to Guy Marchmont. And later in the 
‘*Head him! there, ma’am! Head him! For 3 season, all Boston were astonished by the advent 

the love of mercy, don’t let him go by!” 3 of Mrs. Marchmont, the loveliest of all lovely 
The woman threw down some work which she } women. 

was carrying, and, seizing a stick from the 3 Frank Eastman declares that he made the 

hedge, she did as requested. The “heading” ; match; and, from present indications, it would 

acted like a charm. The pig was surprised and $ seem that he has a proclivity for that business, 

nonplussed by this reinforcement of the enemy. 3 being engaged in making one with Florence's 

He hesitated, turned, and fled in the opposite 3 pretty sister, Nellie, for himself. 

direction; paying Marchmont the compliment § $ Marchmont adores farming; and speaks of 

of a grunt in passing. ’ farmers as the only class of men in the world 
The lady now came up, and piggy’s owner worthy of trust. 








LOST TREASURES. 
BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 


But time stole on—and, severed far, 
Our hearts forgot the “long ago”— 

Forgot the constancy and truth 
Life’s morning used to know. 


Once, in my childhood’s early hours, 
T learned a song—a sweet, wild lay— 
And joyfully I caroled it 
From noon till shut of day. 
When, in the after years again, 
We met, it was as strangers meet: 
The world’s cold breath had chilled the flower 
Of love we thought so sweet. 


Amid the birds, amid the flowers, 
Singing as only childhood can— 

Childhood, whose path is free from care, 
Whose heart is free from sin. 

We strove to summon from the past 
The confidence of early hours; 

To rear again from cold distrust 
The heart’s sweet blighted flowers. 


But years went by; and other scenes, 
And other pleasures met my view, 
Till my wild heart at last forgot 
The song my childhood knew. 
In vain—in vain; the sweetest song, 
Forgotten, never more is learned: 
And friendship’s blossoms bloom no more 
If coldly, rudely spurned. 


I strove to wake the chording tones 
On memory’s harp; ’twas all in vain: 
The pleasant song my childhood knew 
I ne’er may learn again. 
T had a friend—a cherished friend, 
Ever together, side by side; They say there are no broken strings! 
We said our friendship, tried and true, No wasted treasures of the heart! 
Life’s tempests should abide. No slighted offerings. 
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But in that home amid the stars, 
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WAIFS FROM THE WAYSIDE. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Common SENSE THE BEST SENSE.—Common ‘ Had the first Napoleon possessed, in addition 
sense is wisdom in little things. Without it: to his vast genius, a little more common sense; 
there can be no success in life, and rarely even : had he been less impulsive, less of a fatalist, 
happiness. Yet it is one of the rarest gifts to less reckless, he might have died in the Tuile- 
man. Thousands, who are sensible and pru-§ ries, instead of at St. Helena; he might have 
dent on most subjects, have yet some special } won Waterloo, instead of losing it. 
hobby on which they are nearly insane. Tens} Common sense may be cultivated like any 
of thousands more seem to be incapable of de- ® other intellectual quality. A judge, who has 
ciding about the ordinary affairs of life. Great : been on the bench for many years, is better, all 
lawyers, eloquent preachers, profound savans : things else being the same, than one who has 
can be counted by the scores, who are unfit to} just been elevated to it. For practice makes 
manage business, educate their children, or even : perfect. A blacksmith who has been pounding 
take care of what they earn. Siron for half a life time, has a brawnier arm 

A would-be genius once said that common : than his young apprentice. Let a man begin at 
sense was good sense applied to insignificant twenty-one, deciding carefully on little things, 
things. But the things are not insignificant. $ and what was at first a labor will soon become 
It is of these despised little things that pros- : an instinct, till, at last, he who started with 
ed and pean Se ee a ae : pee pio no —— ner n — r a 

¢ common sense that will enable her to under- } with a well deserved reputation for it. Culti- 
stand her husband’s character, and to make his } vate common sense. To a greater degree than 
home a pleasant one to him, is vastly more ; anything else, it enters into the composition of 
valuable than fine accomplishments or showy ; good citizens, good members of the family, good 
intellectual qualities. In a mother, it tells her ’ men and good women. 
how to manage her children’s different disposi- $ amend 
tions, so as to make all alike honorable men or 3 Sones anp Sone Writers.—To judge by the 
Virtuous women. In each relation in life, com- $ number of new songs published, we should say 
mon sense is everything. Brilliant talents may ; that nothing was so easy as to write a lyric. 
benefit us occasionally, may even, in some pro-} Does a sophomore fall in love with a school- 
fessions, lead to fortune; but the greatest genius, girl? Immediately he perpetrates a song, which 
if he has not common sense, is miserable at : he persuades some music dealer to publish, with 
heart, He is always getting into debt, offend- : a conspicuous dedication to the bread-and-but- 
ing his friends, doing some silly thing, or mak- ster Miss. Does the music dealer himself find 
ing his family unhappy. Wine has been called ; trade getting low? Forthwith he hires some 
nectar. But give us water for every day use. } hack to manufacture a few doggerel verses, 
Common sense is the water of life. : which he sets to some plagiarized air, and gives 

Cammon sense involves a sound judgment. 3 to the world as the novelty of the season. The 
But he who has a sound judgment only needs ; consequence is that most of the modern songs, 
* wider sphere to become a great captain, o ; which are inflicted on visitors in fashionable 
legislator, or : great patriot. Hampden, : parlors, are trash of the vilest kind. To para 

tomwell, and Washington had reached middle g phrase the words of Lord Brougham, in his 
age before they grew famous. But they had 3 famous criticism on Sheridan’s oratory, they 
always been remarkable, among their neigh- y are neither good songs, nor bad songs, nor in- 
bors, for common sense. It was the application 3 different songs—the fact is they are not songs 
to larger affairs, of that careful collection of 3 at all. 
facts, that many-sided consideration of a sub- 3 For song writing is the most difficult art in 
ject, which they had been accustomed to exhibit ‘all poetry. It requires a rare combination of 
in little things, that raised them, when the op- : qualities. Successful songs have been often 
portunity presented itself, to that commanding $ written by persons who made no pretensions to 


Position which has made their names historical. 3 being poets; yet such individuals to the 
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organization of poets, and generally also that : offspring? It is only by remembering what js 
of the musician. ‘Auld Robin Gray,” “Tm ; duty, by practicing a severe self-discipline, tha 
Sittin’ on the Style, Mary,” and a score of others $ : a man learns to bear these things, when, unhap- 
might be quoted to prove this. The heart must} pily, they cross his path. No husband eye 
be on fire as well as the imagination, if a good chooses, of his own free will, a sick wife, 
song is to be written. 3 noisy nursery, poverty, or disorder. It is by 

Hence, while thousands of songs have been overcoming obstacles, not by yielding to them, 
published, very few comparatively survive. < that strength is gained, that happiness is won, 
Some fall still-born from the press, some linger} How is‘it only too often? If rooms are dig. 
for a few days, only one or two outlast their , ordered, if children are unruly, if the sweet 
generation. Even the great enguniy of Moore’s ; tempered girl has been changed into an irritable 
have ‘‘died and made no sign.” Those of Bay- $ woman, it is, in most cases, because there has 
ley perished still more rapidly. The lyrics of : 3 been neglect on the husband’s part of nearly all 
no song writer survive to the extent of those of § the duties of his position. The woman whom 
Burns. Of living songs the best of his and asthe lover swore to love and cherish has been 
few older ones are nearly all that remain. Time ; over-tasked by cares that he should have shared 
has winnowed the bad, the indifferent, and the ; with her, but which he has selfishly left to her 
ordinarily good away, till only those are left} alone. Or she has found, after a brief, deli- 
which approximate toward perfection. How ; cious honeymoon, that she has been almost for- 
much better it would be if those old lyrics, ; gotten, that she has become less to him for 
which bear the approval of ages, were oftener ; whom she has sacrificed everything, than his 
sung! Why will ladies patronize the trashy {last poem, or novel, or picture. The female 
songs which lumber up their music-racks, ; heart, like a flower, requires sunshine, or it 
vitiate their own taste, and outrage the ears dies. Alas! many a woman, mated to a man of 
of their listeners? If they would sing the ; genius, has been made a slattern or termagant 
really good songs the language affords, there } by the want of sympathy and love, when, if she 
would be less talking while they were at the $ had been treated otherwise, she might have de 
piano, and more lovers at their feet. ; veloped into a perfect help-mate. 

sca ; For the possibilities of the human character 

Men or Genius 1n Domestic Lire.—The an- § are great in proportion to its adaptiveness; and 
nals of literature are full of domestic unhappi- * the distinguishing feature of woman is precisely 
ness. Milton, Shakspeare, and hosts of others, $ this very adaptiveness. No! it is not because 
either separated from their wives, or felt the $ there is a necessary antagonism between men 
matrimonial tie a burden. We cannot wholly $ : of genius and domestic life, that so many poels 
attribute the infelicity, in such cases, to the $ ; and painters have been unhappy in their mar 
conduct of the woman. The husband, at least, $ ried relation; but because literary men, because 
must have been partly to blame. ; artists, because men of genius generally, are, 

It may be said that poverty, a peevish wife, { above all other men, intensely vain and selfish. 
or ill-disciplined children, are too much for the § ’ We will not deny that there is :uuch in the 
sensitiveness of the poet, novelist, or artist. $ ; career of such persons to make them so. But 
But wherefore? Are poets, novelists, or artists } : this does not affect the argument. For every 
of different blood from others? Have we not} } man, whatever his profession, has temptations 
all nerves? Do we not all shrink from what is 3 : peculiar to it; and the world condemns him, re 
unpleasant? Is beggary delightful to anybody? § 3 morselessly, if he succumbs to those tempt 
Are peevish wives, or spoiled children, loveable 3 ; tions. Why should men of genius be exempt 
per se? Let us look this matter honestly in the } from the common penalty? Each path in life 
face! Who is there, if he would give up to sel- 3 has its besetting sin. Or rather, each man has 
fish temptations, who would not fly from an un- $ to work out his own deliverance, to achieve his 
tidy house, a querulous helpmate, disobedient ; own victory over his own inherent selfishness. 
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HEART CONFESSIONS. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


°*Trs the old familiar story, May the happy, blushing whispers 
Story old as life and youth; Still with brighter visions blend. 

“ And he loves me, loves me only, May no disappointment meet thee, 
Ah! he is the soul of truth.” Dream on, maiden, to the end! 





“MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME.” 


BY ROSALIE GRAY. 

I gap received a very kind letter from Fanny ¥ were thrown down carelessly upon the chairs, 
Henderson—an intimate friend of mine living : and around the floor were scattered little shoes 
in the country—which contained a most press- {and stockings, dolls, miniature railroad cars, 
ing invitation for me to make her a visit; and ; tops, balls, etc.; besides several small children 
she added, by way of an inducement, ‘We shall $ who stood on their hands and feet, and glared 
not make a stranger of you, but we shall treat at me as though the like of me had never been 
you like one of the family.” This was so de- : seen before. 
lightful; I had always disliked being made a$ ‘The room is not in very good order,” said 
fass with, and treated like a stranger when I$ Fanny; ‘but then, you know, we are not going 
mas visiting. I accordingly accepted the invi-; to be at all ceremonious with you, you must 
tation, and after a pretty long and dusty jour- ; make yourself perfectly at home, and take us 
ney, I arrived at the charming little village of} as you find us. I remember how you always 
I—. My friend met me at the depot, gave ; disliked sleeping alone, so I am going to take 
me @ rapturous welcome, and conducted me to $ you in with us.” 
her carriage which soon brought us to our place : The word “us” startled me, and, inwardly 
of destination. ; groaning, I began to wonder how many the in- 

Mrs? Henderson flew down stairs to meet me, } definite pronoun was intended to represent. It 
~ in a flaming red delaine wrapper, the very 3 was true that I disliked sleeping alone—indeed, 
tight of whick, on such a warm day, threw me I could not do it, I was of too nervous a tem- 
into'a profuse perspiration. One side of her perament; but I also had an unconquerable 
collar was unpinned, and her hair certainly : horror of being packed in with numerous small 
gtined the victory over the comb which might, 3 bipeds; however, being naturally bashful, I did 
atany past time, have confined it. * not feel sufficiently at my ease, notwithstanding 

“How do you do?” said she, kissing me vehe- ; their unceremonious manner of treating me, to 
mently. “I should apologize for my appear- ‘remonstrate. During the process of dressing 
tnce,” she continued, “if it were any one else, $ myself, the youthful members of the Henderson 
bat you know I am not going to make a stranger : family continued to regard me with the utmost 
af you.” : interest and curiosity—the idea of removing 

Of course I assured her that it was of no con- $ them never appeared to occur to my friend. I 
wquence, although I could not help secretly arrayed myselt in a new organdie, which was 
thinking how much more cool and comfortable :a favorite dress of mine, and then I gladly 
would have made me feel to have found her $ accepted Fanny’s invitation to come into the 
dressed in a robe more suitable, in color and $ parlor. There we quite enjoyed ourselves, 
material, to the season. However, it was re-} talking over our school days until the tea-bell 
freshing to be made so perfectly at home, and } rang. 
with this thought I followed Fanny to the room: At this evening meal, I found myself bounded 
intended for my use, as I felt anxious to change ; on one side by my friend Fanny, and on the 
ny traveling dress for something lighter and } other by her little three year old brother, who’ 
cooler. On my way thither, I caught a glimpse ‘was told that he must be very good if they 
Ph a airy room, prettily furnished, and in allowed him to sit next to Miss Cora; he was 
ie order. The generous sized bed with } a sweet little fellow with full rosy lips that 
he counterpane, and square pillows ; seemed made to kiss. Mrs. Henderson had 

er ruffled linen, seemed to invite repose. } changed her fiery dress for a prettier and more 
tat a, ae my friend, ‘‘is our spare room, ; becoming one; and her hair, too, had evidently 
hang hp going to put you in here, for I ; been somewhat subdued, although even now no 
pelos it would seem stiff and formal to} one would suppose that neatness was her dis- 
sv and she led me on to an apartment that ; tinguishing characteristic; but then a trifle like 


look . es 
*ked more like a curiosity shop than anything ; that could easily be overlooked in such 2 woman 


tle, J, 


ittle dresses of all sizes and descriptions } as Mrs. Henderson, for she was very intelligent, 
7 
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and, moreover, she was one of those warm-3 ‘TI will put two of the children down to thy 
hearted, whole-souled creatures whom it is im- } foot so as to make more room; I would hay, 
possible not to love. Fanny too was my dearest > sent them off altogether while you are here, 
friend, and had she been a sister I could not only they dislike so much to sleep anywher 
have thought more of her. Then they all had else; and then, you know, we are not going to 
such a pleasant, off-hand way with them, that { make a stranger of you. I suppose it will ty 
it took away all feeling of restraint, and made 1 quite a novelty to you to sleep with these littl 
me perfectly at home; it was so charming to be } ones; but we have so many in our family that 
made one of the family, as it were, and not feel } three seem like nothing to me.” 
that they looked upon me as a stranger, and} I sincerely wished that I could regard then 
took any extra trouble on my account. As these } in the same way, but those three certainly did 
thoughts were passing through my mind, I heard } seem like something to me all through the night 
an exclamation from my little neighbor, and, ; The two whose quarters had been changed tp 
upon turning to look, I discovered that he had : the foot of the bed waked up, and proved then. 
upset his cup of bread and milk, and the con- selves to be conversationally inclined, and th 
tents were generously distributed over my dress. ; more they were urged to go to sleep, the mor 
“‘Oh! that is too bad!” exclaimed Mrs. Hen- } wakeful they seemed to become. This trifle was 
derson; ‘‘Eddie, why were you so careless? I ; far from distressing their sister—she was quite 
am so sorry, Cora,” she added, turning to me, $ too well accustomed to such things to think of 
*T am afraid that beautiful dress is ruined.” lying awake in consequence, and a loud snore 
“Oh! no,” I replied, thinking that politeness ‘soon announced that she was entirely obliviou 
required something from me, ‘‘I dare say it will : to all that was going on around her. Nots, 
all wash out.’ S however, with me; I could not sleep unley 
“TI should have felt so mortified about it if: everything was quiet. Finally, the little tor 
you had been a stranger,” said she, ‘‘although ; ments dropped off into a state of forgetfulness; 
to be sure, in that case, I should not have had ; I gave my friend a shaking in order to stop her 
the younger children at the table.” : snoring, and settled myself under the delusias 
I half-wished, as I went up stairs to change $ that I was going to sleep. I stretched myself 
my dress, that I had been a stranger; but then ’ out, but started quickly, and drew up my feet- 
I reflected that it would be very stupid to be : they felt as if they had been burned—they had 
treated with so much ceremony, and I descended } come in contact with the little sleepers at the 
again, congratulating myself that I was with } foot of the bed, and they felt more like balls of 
friends who could throw aside all formality, and ; fire than anything else; but there was no bel 
not make me feel that I must sit up straight and } for it. In whatever direction I put my feet they 
breathe just so. ’ encountered the same fate, and I made upay 
As I am no orthodox young lady, of course I : mind to try to sleep without thinking of it | 
felt fatigued after my journey, and wished to } was about sinking into a doze, when Eddie sub 
retire early. Fanny led the way to that same $ denly threw himself against me, and wound bis 
apartment which had greeted me upon my ar- } arms tightly around my neck; the child could 
rival; the only difference now in it was, that the not repress his affectionate disposition even it 





4 


number of little dresses and other articles that é his sleep. I felt as if I were imprisoned in the 


were lying around, had multiplied in a geome- ; strong grasp of a huge snake, and it was som 


trical ratio, and the owners of them, instead of { time before I could succeed in shaking him of 
glaring at me from the floor, were found to be 3 This little skirmish quite waked me up, an 2 
‘comfortably deposited in bed. : notwithstanding my fatigue, 1 was magi be 7 
“Just see how sweet Eddie looks wheh he is : sleep during the night, for one or other of the -: 
asleep,” said Fanny, taking up the candle, and ; three was constantly expending some oulbunt 1. 
going toward the bed. $ of affection upon me. _ 
I followed, and could not but admire the little, g “The next morning, quite unrefreshed by ™) a 
round, rosy face, with the thick golden hair fall- : night’s entertainment, I arose, and proceeded at 
ing in wavy masses over it. Two more little to walk across the room in quest of my shit ps : 
sleepers, with rose-bud lips, were also lying { and stockings, which the children had throm ane 
there, looking so lovely in their childish inno- } there. while looking for theirs. I earefi"y te os 
cence that I could not forbear kissing them. } threafled my way through the toys and pe the wi 
The bed was very large, and I hoped there might nondescript articles which were lying aii" en 
be room for us all in it. When we were about ; Presently I felt.a sharp pain, and upon — ae 
to retire, Fanny observed, } search for the cause, I discovered that 1 


only i 
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trodden upon @ piece of china—-a fragment of ; throwing my arms around her neck, I gave her 
g little, broken tea-set-—which happened to be $arapturous kiss. Fanny returned the embrace 
standing on end; I drew it out of my foot, and ; warmly, and remarked, ' 
found that it had just gone in far enough to} ‘How delightful it is to have you with me! 
Jame me a little, without seriously injuring me. } for you understand us all so well! I have com- 

At the breakfast-table Mrs. Henderson asked } pany staying with me, sometimes, whom it is 
me how I had slept. ; impossible to make at home; we have to be just 

“Not very well,” I replied. } so with them. Now, there are very few city 

“No?” said my hostess. ‘‘Why, you were ; girls whom I could bring upon such an expedi- 
not afraid, were you?” 3 tion as this; they would be horrified if I pro- 

Fearing that a few more of the youthful ; posed such a thing, and think they were going 
members of the family might be sent in for; to ruin their complexions, and prick their fin- 
ny protection, I hastened to assure my friend } gers, and be killed with fatigue; and it is so 
that I had not been in the least troubled with } stupid to have to do these things all alone by 
fear. S oneself. It is a real treat to have you visiting 

“Probably then,” said she, “your fatigue ; us, because we know that you like to be made 

nted you from sleeping.” 3 at home.” 
Pr eeat 6 aoe Fanny was going to have ai Of course, after this speech, there was no 
party in honor of my arrival, and it was pro- 3 such thing as withdrawing my services, and I 
. s . 
posed, in the course of the day, that we 3 worked vigorously, regardless of my _com- 
should go out and pick strawberries for the} plexion, until our task was accomplished. 
company. $ When we had finished gathering the berries, 

“Come, Cora,” said Fanny; ‘‘you will go we returned to the house. Mrs. Henderson 
with me, won’t you? And we will ride there } remarked when she saw me, 
on the hay-cart; it is over on pa’s farm, about ; “Why, that little trip has given you quite a 
half a mile from here.” color! I dare say we shall have you looking as 

I consented; and we laughingly climbed up } rosy and healthy as ourselves soon!” 
ontop of the hay, and departed. I enjoyed m I went to my room and looked in the glass, 
devated position vastly—it was mattis a ; and the image it reflected was quite frightful: 
new to me to nestle down in the dry grass, and } my face resembled a full-blown peony; my com- 
I felt sorry when we arrived at sasmemenee ; plexion had turned into a decided red; the same 
bed. The day was excessively warm, and the é hue pervaded forehead, nose, and cheeks, and 
sun was shining fiercely. I ama blonde, with {each had an equal portion of large, brown 
no beauty to spare; and the only thing remark- } freckles. I have said before, that I had no 
thle about my complexion is, that if a ray of $ beauty to spare; but nowI certainly had spared 
sun lights upon it, it is sure to leave its mark. ; all that I might ever have possessed, and I 
I drew my white sun-bonnet closer over my ; thought, as I stood there, that I might easily 
face, but it seemed like no protection from the } have been mistaken for a wash-woman. I put 
bright, hot rays that beat down upon me. As cream on my face, and did what I could to bring 
Iwas wondering what I should look like when g it back to its original color; but I only partially 
Ireached home, Fanny exclaimed, ‘ succeeded. 

“Why don’t you take your bonnet off? Itis$ It is not pleasant when you are meeting a 
only in your way! I don’t see any use in being ; company of strangers to know that you are 
# careful!” And at the same time she seized } looking your worst: and I felt this keenly. 
her own and dashed it some distance behind ; However, all that dress could do for me was 
her, : 3 done, and I tried to throw off my feeling of 

I looked at her, and secretly thought that if} vexation, and appear as gay as possible. My 
Thad a brown complexion already, I should not ‘trouble was quite wasted, for I received but 
tee the need of being so careful either. But I ; little notice during the evening. My friends 
could not help admiring my vivacious friend— } introduced me, and then, telling me to make 
the looked 80 pretty, with her long, black curls : myself perfectly at home, they left me to make 
falling carelessly over her shoulders. The ex- ; my own way, while they attended to their other 
an and heat had brought a bright color : guests. Of course a party affords but little en- 
a: er checks, which set off her brown skin to } tertainment to one who is entirely unacquainted, 
Pe ape advantage; her eyes, too, were ; especially when no pains are taken to have her 
\ ing with animation, and as I gazed upon ; enjoy herself; and, being naturally of a re- 
tt I fell in love with her over again, and, } tiring disposition, I seated myself behind the 
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window-curtain, and was soon luxuriating in a ; been invited to take a drive, and I knew tha 
comfortable little nap. ; you wouldn’t like it if I should refuse on your 
One day, as I wandered through the dairy 3 account, as you hate to be made a stranger 
with my friend, I espied a churn. I never had } sof; so I am going to leave you to amuse your- 
seen one before, as my life had been spent.: self; now you must make yourself perfectly at 
mostly in the city, and curiosity prompted me } : home.” 
to try to work it. ; Soon after she had gone, Mrs. Henderson 
“That is the very thing!’ exclaimed Fanny; $came to me and remarked, “I have to go out 
“IT have to help ma make the pies, and I will 3 this afternoon, and as the nurse is sick, I am 
leave you to amuse yourself with that churn. $ going to ask you to look after the children 
It will be quite an assistance to us, and I know ; while lam gone. You know! always treat you 
you will enjoy it; all you have to do is just to: Sas if you were my own daughter. The baby 
draw the dasher up and down until the butter 3 will probably sleep most of the time while ] 
comes.” And before I had time to reply, Fanny ; am away, and the others will amuse you; | 
had vanished. ; don’t think you will find them much trouble,” 
I worked away over the churn until my arms; She had no sooner closed the door than baby 
ached so that I thought they would drop off. ’ waked up and began to scream; and the others, 
Presently Mrs. Henderson came into the dairy } thinking that there was now no particular need 
on an errand. She turned to me, with a sweet } of behaving themselves, acted like the veriest 
smile, and said, $ little imps. I amiably exerted my powers of 
‘‘Fanny told me how delighted you were with : making a noise for baby’s benefit. I rattled 
your new employment; if we had only thought } the blinds until I was afraid they would break, 
of it we might have set you at it before.” } and I blew through little trumpets until I was 
‘‘Hasn’t the butter almost come?” I asked, { hoarse; I fairly lamed myself trotting him, and 
in despair. ‘I clapped my hands at him until I feared they 
“Oh! no,” said she, looking into the churn; } would be blistered; but all to no purpose—the 
“that you will find is a work of time. I sup- $ little rogue deafened me with his shrieks, and 
pose you will feel quite proud when you get } > at last I carried him up and down the floor in 
through, for you will’ have several pounds of | self-defence. My arms ached after my mort 
butter there.” Then she added, pleasantly, as ; ing’s labors at the churn, and it seemed now, 
she left the room, ‘“Isn’t it fun?” every moment, as if they would break; but if 
“Fun!” Indeed I began to wonder whether } I attempted to sit down, my little torment would 
I should live through the performance; for Ii :send forth such a succession of shrieks, that I 
was not at all robust, and had never been ac- $ * was glad to try walking him again. After I had 
customed to work of any kind. However, I : spent two mortal hours in this ‘way (they seemed 
was evidently expected to finish it, and I went } more like two centuries to me), Mrs. Henderson 
to work again with energy. My head was ach-; returned. She smiled benignly as she saw me 
ing furiously; my arms almost refused to move; making desperate efforts to walk up and down 
I felt the blood rush to my face, and the per- § the room with her enormous baby hanging over 
spiration was standing upon my forehead. Just } my shoulder, and three or four of her children 
at this juncture Fanny came in, and exclaimed, ; grasping my dress and trying to pull me is 
“Well, I declare! You ought to marry a : different directions at the same time. 
farmer! I never saw any one love farm work; “Well,” said she, “how have you enjoyed 
as well as you do! Ma, do look! Here is this ' yourself?” Then, without waiting for me ‘% 
ae all animation over the business of churn- } 3 reply, she continued, ‘‘I knew these young 
ing! Why, Cora, you seem to be twice as well ; $ would amuse you—they are so full of life.” 
pleased with this as you are with parties!” I sat down now in despair, not caring whether 
I was struck dumb with astonishment at their {the baby screamed or not. It did scream, of 
mode of interpreting my looks, but it was not ; course, and its mother took it; whereupoD the 
necessary to say anything; the butter had come, } little imp turned around and laughed at me in 
and I was freed from any further labor. I felt } return for all the trouble I had taken with it 
somewhat disposed to take a nap after my extra-$ ‘Dear me! Cora!” said Mrs. —_— 
ordinary exertions; but I had always rather : laughing, ‘what have you been doing with hs 
despised the idea of lying down in the day} poor child? Why, you had all its clothes ~~" 
time, and I battled against my inclination over its head! Poor little thing! I wender 
bravely. } was so good!” 
In the afternoon Fanny said to me, “I have} ‘Good,’ indeed!” I mentally ejaculated; the 
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little torment had done nothing but kick and ; ‘You have scarcely had time to know how 
sream since its mother left the house, and 13 well you can enjoy yourself in the country!” 
yondered whether it was possible to keep the ; said Mrs. Henderson. 


dothes down smoothly while the child was in 3 I thought that I had had time to know how I 


perpetual motion. : could not enjoy myself, and I insisted upon 
The next morning my head and limbs were carrying out my intention, pleading, as an ex- 
wching so severely that I found it impossible g cuse, that the country didn’t seem to agree 
to rise. My friends innocently declared that I : with me. I departed amid deep regrets from 
had taken a heavy cold! I did not contradict } ¢my friends, and cordial invitations to come 
them, but I had my own thoughts on the sub- : again. But since that time I have never ac- 
ject. Iwas confined to the bed for a couple of § Seeded to Fanny’s urgent request to pay her 
days, and at the end of that time I announced } 3 another visit; and, indeed, I always shrink in- 
ny intention of returning home. § voluntarily from going anywhere when people 
“Why!” exclaimed Fanny, ‘‘you certainly } tell me that they will make me perfectly at 
are not going to put us off with this little visit, : home. 
are you?” 
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IN THE DELL. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


In the deep, dark dell, 
Where the Summer birds are singing, 
And the woodland flowers are springing, 
And the forest boughs are swinging 

O’er the deep, dark dell, 

Where the crystal waters well, 

And the shadows ever dwell— 

In the lone, still dell. 


In the deep, dark dell, 
Where the palest flowers are blowing, 
And the greenest mosses growing, 
And the streamlet ever flowing, 

In the deep, dark dell, 

Might a wood-nymph love to dwell, 

Fairy weave her magic spell— 

In the lone, still dell. 


In the deep, dark dell 
Fancy shows the dryads biding, 
’Mong the feathery fern-leaves gliding, 
Or in mossy coverts hiding 

In the deep, dark dell, 

Where the wild bee makes her cell, 

Sounds the elfin horn and bell— 

In the lone, still dell. 


In the deep, dark dell, 
Where the golden sunlight glances 
Through the boughs in glimmering lances, 
And the brooklet sings and dances 

Through the deep, dark dell, 

Where the wood-lark loves to dwell, 

And the linnet’s warblings swell— 

In the lone, still dell. 
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A MORNING PICTURE. 
BY N. F. CARTER. 


So life in its early morn! 
Love is in its crimson bud, 
Hope’s calm sea is at its flood, 
Joys with every hour are born! 


Suynisz on the waking hills, 
Red and purple down below, 
Where the singing fountains flow; 
Darkness on the forest rills! 


Flowers of golden promise bloom 
Underneath the Spirit’s sky; 
Sunny pictures flitting by 

Weave bright webs in fancy’s loom! 


One long belt of crimsoned gold, 
Where earth meets the bending sky; 
Clouds rose-tinted gathering nigh, 
Just above morn’s waiting fold! 


One full blaze of splendor! then 
Sunlit beauties everywhere! 
Floods of glory in the air! 

And the scene is changed again: 


But not long this reign of love! 
Shadows linger all the while 
Just behind the rosiest smile, 

Care-clouds gather just above! 


Sunbeams hide their golden lips; 
As the gloomy cloads shut down 
Like a dark and angry frown— 

Hope is lost in day’s eclipse! 


And ideals fond and bright— 
Once the glory of the life— 
Are eclipsed by darkling strife, 

Till in vain hearts yearn for life! 
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MR. BLAXMORE’S THEORY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mr. Braxmore had a weakness for theories; {to grab at that in his chase. But he foundy 
one could name very few among those which : leisure moment at length, and when he did get 
have distorted society, during the past fifteen } interested in the science, he atoned for his ne 
years, that he had not tried. Luckily for his : glect by a persistency and interest I never sy 
own happiness, and the peace of mind of every- 3 equaled. 
body connected with him, Blaxmore did not} The last time I had met him, he was full, 
earry any of his manias to a great extent; as; the idea of emigrating to one of the South Sa 
soon as the first newness and gloss wore off, he } Islands, and forming a colony there upon the 
flung them aside in turn for something fresher 3 most primitive principles of human existence 
and more enticing. 3 Supposing that he was still busy with the drean, 

He was a man of sufficient wealth to be able N I went to call at the house, well booked up in 
to gratify his caprices and tastes, and when his $ everything connected with those regions, and 
hobbies did not happen to take a severe turn, 3 prepared to sympathize with him to any extent, 
his household was conducted upon the most’ short of making one of the inhabitants of th 
liberal plan. $ new Eden myself. 


His wife had been a pretty woman when: I was shown into the library, and as the dor 


young; the chief attraction she had left was an ; opened had a pretty speech concerning the pro- 
unalterable sweetness of disposition. She fol- ; posed garden of bliss ready on the end of ny 
lowed at a little distance in her husband’s wake, 3 tongue; it died in a long breath of astonishmest 
and was always enthusiastic over his latest } at the sight which met my eyes. 

whim. She had two practices which may have} At a table, in the center of the room, # 
originated with him, although he had flung them } Blaxmore, wrapped in a dressing-gown ands 
both aside. She indulged in hydropathy, and $ silk skull-cap upon the top of his head. Ike 
stuffed cotton in her ears, in the most unex- ; was so intently occupied that for a second be 
pected manner, in all sorts of places. $ paid no attention to my entrance. The greet 

She was never very well, although I seldom } baize was covered with a variety of phrenolog- 
knew her take to her bed. Blaxmore said she g cal charts; plaster heads, dotted with miraculous 
was a sensitive plant, all nerves; she only $ bumps and cabalistic characters, were scattered 
thought her nature somewhat too ethereal for 3 about; human skulls grinned at me in a male 
this lower sphere. ; volent way; all sorts of stray bones were heaped 

They got on admirably together; they are {in a pyramid in the center of the board, sur 
chronicled in my memory as the only married 3 rounded by a greater variety of craniums, than 
couple I ever met who did not live in the midst 3 in my ignorance I had imagined there were dif- 
of deluges, tempests, and earthquakes. Had : ferent species of animals in all the explored re 
any other woman wedded Blaxmore, she would $ gions of the earth together. 
have put him in a lunatic asylum six months; In one hand, Blaxmore held the skull of som? 
after their marriage; had any other man taken 3 unfortunate creature, crossed and recrossed with 
the delicate Elizabeth to wife, he would have $ lines and dots in red ink, that made it look a8 
cut his own throat in less than a week. N if some wild Mohawk had rudely torn of the 

They had a family of four children; the eldest : scalp and left it bleeding. Blaxmore had one 
being a very pretty and agreeable girl, the other 3 of the charts before him, and was appsre?! 
sprouts not having passed the age when both ; comparing it with the skull he held, emitting 
sexes are little horrors to everybody but their 3 little hisses and ejaculations of surprise and 
parents. 3 delight. 

How it happened that Blaxmore, for a long; Mrs. Blaxmore sat near the fire, 
time, permitted phrenology to exist without $ napkin rolled about her head in th 
having penetrated its mysteries, I cannot im- N turban, while small drops of water tri 
agine, except from the fact that so many isms ; the folds and streamed down upon he 
were ey arising, that he had not time} As soon as Blaxmore saw who was bh 
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ie dropped the bone and hurried toward me; but I will make amends, it is never too late for 
with a torrent of broken exclamations, which § Timothy Blaxmore to learn. Look here, sir.” 
night have startled a stranger into the suppo- He lifted the silk cap as he spoke, and dis- 
sition that he was insane. played the top of his head, so closely shaven 
“My dear fellow! Just in time—a science so 3 that it glistened like white marble, forming the 
grand and noble—I have found such a head— 3 most ludicrous contrast possible to the ring of 
the bumps are startling—I have made a great } black hair below. 
diseovery—I shall prepare an article at am *‘What the deuce have you been doing?” I 
onderful—wonderful !” Sexclaimed. ‘Have you had brain fever, m 
eer this tirade was delivered in one breath, ; dear fellow?” ; : 
with a force and explosion as if the words had} ‘All in the cause of science,” he answered, 
been blown out of a pistol. I shook hands with ’ with an ecstatic leap; ‘‘I would cut my nose 
him and went to pay my respects to his wife. ; off, if by so doing the cause could be aided: I 
“I am glad to see you,” she said; ‘you will } would indeed.” 
exeuse the napkin—one of my frightful attacks} He grasped his long proboscis with such 
of neuralgia. If you have any pain in your energy, that I really thought it would come 
head, let me prepare a wet towel at once, it} off in his hand, and Mrs. Blaxmore emitted a 
will ease you like magic.” > squeak. I felt quite relieved when his fingers 
I declined the towel on the score that my head dropped, and I saw his nose still in its proper 
was not troubling me; and while she turned to $ place. Mrs. Blaxmore subsided after a few little 
the table for a glass of water, yielded myself} shivers, like a bird coming out of its bath, and 
agtin to Blaxmore, who had pounced upon me { her husband went on again. 
with frantic violence. $  «T have made a beginning, you see,” and he 
“Have you been extirpating the original in- ; flourished the skull-cap triumphantly; ‘I have 
habitants of your island?” I asked, pointing to ; shaved my head that I may acquire an accurate 
the ghastly trophies upon the table. knowledge of my own qualities. But come here 
“Island, island?” he repeated, in a tone “ and sit down; I want you to comprehend this 
surprise. ¢ great science, illuminated by such names as 
The most amusing feature in Blaxmore’s luna- : Spurzheim, Gall, and Combe.” 
ties was, that the moment he threw aside a} He dragged me into a chair by the table, 
theory, he forgot it as completely as if it never ; pulled. the charts toward him, and flourished a 
had existed in his mind. ‘skull in such close proximity to my eyes, that 
“Yes,” I said; “‘the new Eden, where you} I retreated with a shudder. 
are to return to original bliss and innocence.” “Don’t be weak,” said Blaxmore, severely; 
“Oh! that’s all gone by.” replied Blaxmore, } “‘imitate Elizabeth, a creature all nerves, yet 
cheerfully, waving original bliss and innocence } in the cause of science she would admit a skele- 
aside with his right hand; ‘the idea was beau- { ton into her chamber.” 
tiful but visionary, visionary, sir.” “T think I could,” replied’ Mrs. Blaxmore, 
“The world is not ready for such changes,” $ sweetly, ‘although for a time I might be ob- 
remarked Mrs. Blaxmore, settling her turban, : liged to close my eyes when I looked at it.” 
and wiping away a drop of water that trickled “Exactly,” said her husband, as if the method 
80 sentimentally down her cheek, one might have 3 she proposed had been the most favorable man- 
supposed it a tear springing from her sorrow ; ner of viewing any object. ‘You see, sir, won- 
over the sins and degeneracy of the human race. } derful in a delicate nature—all nerves.” 
—. — not introduce them,” returned “Then you also are a believer in phrenology, 
™ non en added in ® confidential aside to Mrs. Blaxmore?” I inquired. 
centages sedible to his wife, te “T am waiting to witness the result of Mr. 
Rie Bax eth, she is so sensitive, all nerves!’’ } Blaxmore’s studies,” she replied, taking off her 
bee tian sighed plaintively, and rested } turban, and replacing it with a freshly moisé- 
Sltinn, system more comfortably amongst } ened towel. . 
: “That is the way we manage,” said he; “I 
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‘ 
Pg on is occupying you now?” I in- am the pioneer and Elizabeth follows—beautifal 
riend Plainly perceiving that my excitable} and satisfactory! But I have not yet fully ex- 
etek, a wee insane than usual. plained my ideas to her, I will do so now, and 
si renology!” he almost shouted; “that glo- { you shall have the benefit of them—you cannot 
‘elence; I wonder at my own blindness in} dream of what incalculable good phrenology 
neglecting it so long; I have wasted my life, } may bring about.” 
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I leaned back in my chair with as much re-3 ‘‘The children will go crazy,” I said; “they 
signation as I could muster, and allowed Blax- : were so fond of that old monster.” 
more to pour down upon me an avalanche of } **My children must be above such petty eg. 
explanations, that would have crushed the most } siderations!” exclaimed he, grandly ; “they must 
anxious inquirer after truth. ’be stoics—science doesn’t know affection, sir. 

He went back to the very beginning; gave } Minerva cared nothing for cats.” 
the histories of the discoveries of phrenology, 3 At that moment there rose from belowa dix 
enlarged upon it and them, darted through the {so hideous that I started to my feet in dismay, 
deluge, and proved that if Adam and Eve had ; and Elizabeth went into mild hysterics; shrieks 
ouly understood the science, man’s fall would ; and groans sounded through the house, till on 
never have occurred. Down he rushed through § might have thought a Moslem carnage was going 
the ages, exposed fallacies and errors, proved on at the very least. Blaxmore alone preserved 
satisfactorily that the millennium would have ; his equanimity, and in answer to his wifes 
begun a century ago if the human race had ; moans said, 
only been phrenologists; while his wife listened : “The children have discovered the loss of 
with her sweetest smile, and I tried hard not to { Toby.” 
betray how stunned and dulled my senses were} Toby was the gray cat who had been sacri 
by his eloquence. 3 ficed, and Mr. Blaxmore was correct in his 

He paused an instant and looked me full in ; statement; for at that moment the door opened, 
the face; of course I could do no less than falter {and in rushed the disconsolate trio, two small 
some show of approval. I hope the shade of} boys, followed by a lesser girl, with little curls 
my sainted grandmother, who abhorred a lie, ; that stuck straight up on her head with rag 
was not hovering over me at the moment! Sand grief. 

“Wonderful!” repeated Blaxmore; “‘you may} ‘Boo-o0-00!” they screamed at once. “Dr's 
well say so! There is only one thing to regret, ; drownded the gray cat. Ma, ma, pa’s drowndel 
this beginning so late in the day. If I had only ; the cat!” 
been acquainted with the science when my chil- 3 ‘‘Be grammatical, my dears, even in you 
dren were babes, I could so have moulded and 3 distress,” said the philosopher Blaxmore; 
rubbed their organs, that they would have been § ‘‘drowned, if you please.” 
as superior to the rest of mankind as—as——-” }_ “There, he owns it, Cora!” yelled the oldest 

‘As inhabitants of a higher sphere,” sug- ’ boy. “Oh! you nasty old pa, I'll kick your 
gested Elizabeth. :shins. Come along, Ben!” 

“My very thought, dear, let me thank you} They assaulted their paternal ancestor # 
for expressing it so beautifully.” S vigorously, while Cora pinioned his arms # 

He stepped gallantly up to kiss her. She : well as her little strength would permit, that 
turned her head a little unconscious of his pur- {I was forced to go to the rescue and drag of 
pose, and the salute descended upon her turban; ; the little wretches! 
but as they both took it as a matter of course, I ; Ah, such rubbing and polishing as I shall 
had no right to laugh. : have on those craniums!”’ exclaimed Blaxmort, 

“And you really intend to train your children 3 eestatically. 
according to their phrenological developments?” > «Oh! my head,” groaned his wife. «Where 
I asked. is Caroline?” 

“IT should be an unnatural father else! It ‘‘Here I am, mamma,” said the young lady, 
will apply to every action of the day, sir! If I who had just been summoned to the tumult. 
wish little Cora to study history, I prepare her} “The cotton, Caroline,” said Mrs. Blaxmore, 
by rubbing the organs concerned, memory, and ’ plaintively. 

80 on, for a week before she begins. What will ; The obedient daughter went in search of the 
be the consequence? Why, that she will sur- article; while Blaxmore dragged the eldest boy 
pass every girl in her school, and be regarded { up for me to look at his head, the brat strug: 
as a prodigy.” }gling and kicking right and left. with all bis 

I could only stare at him while he explained } might. : 

and fluttered; I had not a word wherewith to} ‘There’s firmness,” cried Blaxmore; “theres 
® N > fond of his 
stem the tide of eloquence. } amativeness—no wonder he was 
: 
by 





‘I have made numerous experiments on ani- } cat!” 


mals,” pursued Blaxmore; ‘yesterday I sacri-} «Let me go,” yelled Tom; “I'll kick youlite 


ficed the canary upon the altar of science; to-da blazes, pa!” 


«You 


the gray cat.” “There, there!” shouted Blaxmore. 
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gee—ignorant parents would call that imperti- : know how the family got on under the influence 
nence—but he can’t help it.” 3 of the new doctrine, at length induced me to 

«How red he is!” groaned Mrs. Blaxmore; $ hazard another call, even at the expense of 
he's got rush of blood to the head,” and she } having my shins as mercilessly pummeled by 
held her fingers to her ears to supply the place } Master Tom, as they had before been. 
of the cotton. I found Blaxmore as enthusiastic as ever, 

“Fiddlesticks! it’s his bumps!” returned poring over his charts, examining skulls, of 
Blaxmore. Pree he had made so numerous a collection, 

«“Jain’t!” yelled Tom; ‘it’s cause you killed § that one might have taken the place for am 
Toby!” 3 anatomical museum. 

“Yah! yah!” howled the other boy; while ; Mrs. Blaxmore was placid and quiet, having 
Cora chanted a sort of Runic rhyme in a cre- } taken the precaution to put cotton in her ears 
soendo tone, which gradually became deafening. § when she heard the bell ring. On one side of 

“Pat a wet towel on his head,” moaned the } the fire-place sat Master Tom, looking daggers 
mother. “Won’t anybody quiet him with a wet { and small pen-knives at the whole world. Upon 
towel?” a closer examination of the little beggar, I dis- 

“J told you so,” pursued Blaxmore, con- j covered the reason—his head was shaved in 
tinuing his examination in spite of kicks and } small patches, varying in size from a ten cent 
blows. “Here's firmness—what an organ—my { piece to a half dollar; and most of them, from 
fingers tingle to get my brush on it! Come } the way they glistened, had evidently been sub- 
here, Benjamin, let me see your head.” ‘jected to friction for the purpose of developing 

“I shan’t!” howled Benjamin, dodging under } the organs. 
the table—“TI shan’t!” : ‘You see,” said Blaxmore, pointing to the 

“Pa’s killed the cat!” sang Cora, between ’ boy, “T have taken him in hand—he is coming 
great sobs; “‘pa’s k—killed the cat!” 3 on wonderfully.” 

“Caroline, the cotton!” pleaded Mrs. Blax- Tom groaned, and gave me a glance that was 
more, more urgently. ’ the very concentration of malignity; I suppose 

“Human nature is wonderful!’ called Blax- pres small wretch connected me with the com- 
nore, raising his voice above the tempest, ‘‘and mencement of his misfortunes, and hated me 
it all proceeds from bumps.” : accordingly. 

At that moment Caroline returned with the § You would be astonished,” continued Blax- 
colton, which Mrs. Blaxmore stuffed vigorously ; more, ‘‘to see what changes have already taken 
into her ears. } place in the boy’s character.” 

“Ah!” said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, $ «There hain’t!” howled Tom. 

“I feel as if I had gone into another world.” Blaxmore seized his brush immediately. 

Ifelt as if I had, too, an infernal one at that, ; ««Thomas, come here.” 
for the shrieks grew more uproarious; and, in 8 “T shan’t!” said Tom; “you’ve scrubbed the 
the blindness of their passion, the boy Tom ‘skin off now, and I ain't going to be scrubbed 
kicked indiscriminately; while Cora pulled my ’ any more.” 
hair; and Ben, safe under the table, took up} “I will apply a little cold water at bed time,” 
the chanting in his turn. said his mother, soothingly. 

“Try and quiet the children,” ‘said Mrs. ‘Elizabeth, betray no maternal weakness!” 
Blaxmore, placidly, secure in the ‘efficacy of $ exclaimed Blaxmore, majestically. 
wtton, “TI hate cold water worse than the rubbing,” 

It required a long time to do that, but she got < retorted Tom. 
them out of the room at last, and Blaxmore con- 3 “You ungrateful boy,” said his mother, losing 
tinued his exordium, in nowise disturbed by the : all sympathy for him at once. 
fracas; while Mrs. Blaxmore dropped off into a ; “T ain’t!” howled Tom. ‘You're all a bang- 


gratle doze. $ing me and I won’t stand it—I’ll run away!” 


I made my escape as soon as possible and ; His voice rose higher and higher, till it ended 
in 80 centasee by Blaxmore’s theories ; in an absolute shriek. Blaxmore made a de- 
il mo ¢ ildren’s shrieks, that I was haunted ; scent upon him brush in hand; but Tom dove 
pong ~oncted all manner of ferocious night-} under the table, nearly upsetting the invalid 

_» banging skulls, and the dripping re- {in his flight. While I was reassuring her and 
Feng grimalkins, ; keeping off hysterics, by administering draughts 

ays passed before I again ventured : of cold water, the father was trying to dislodge 


trust myself in the house; but curiosity to ‘ his rebellious offspring from his place of refuge 
Vou. XXXIX.—27 
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by mingled persuasions and judiciously aimed ; the tears glitter in her eyes, and felt a greater 
punches of the brush. : degree of sympathy than I usually do for the 

“Come out, Tommy dear, there’s candy in : grievances and woes of youthful females, 
my pocket.” Punch, punch in the region of 3 ‘Robert Layton will come and see you to- 
the brat’s liver. $ morrow,” she replied, having so much difficulty 

“T shan’t; you’re a great big story—yah— : to repress her sobs that I left her from shee 
yah!” from the unbelieving Thomas. 3 pity, nero a solution of the mystery to ny 

‘‘T must have more cotton if this continues,” } promised visitor. 

s 
said Mrs. Blaxmore, in a despairing tone, as$ The next day Layton called upon me, looking 
a vigorous poke on Mr. Blaxmore’s part, and } wonderfully troubled and anxious, a very sin. 
a demoniac yell from Tom, made the place : gular expression for his bright, handsome fac 
hideous. :to wear. I had long known that between hin 

‘‘Firmness must be shaved,” said the father; $and Caroline there existed a sentiment deeper 
“it is degenerating into obstinacy.” than mere coquetry or admiration, and her 

‘I mean to be,” shouted Tom, not minding } parents had always appeared satisfied with his 
his grammar in the depth of his sincerity, but } Visits and attentions. 
rendering his intentions perfectly obvious never- { He had hardly seated himself before he burst 
theless. orth, 

“Oh! you bad boy,” expostulated Mr. Blax- “What do you think that goose Blaxmore has 
more. ‘Come out, sir—come out; I’ll make’ been doing? I really believe the creature isa 
an ex®inple of you, sir!” unatic.” 

But Thomas utterly declined to come out and} ‘We will good-naturedly describe him asan 
be made an example of upon any terms; and the g eccentric man,” I replied. ‘But what has he 
parent was at length forced to relinquish his } been at that annoys you so much?” 
purpose, and leave his son’s bumps, for the: ‘‘Annoys me?” repeated the excitable young 
time at least, to flourish according to their na-’ gentleman. ‘He will drive me mad!” 
tural inclinations. § ‘Before you go insane, tell me the trouble.” 

Soon after Caroline entered the room, and we’ “Why, he and that stupid old uncle of mine 
sat down to finish a game of chess that had been 3 must needs get into a quarrel about phrenology, 
commenced several months before. The girl’s { and Blaxmore includes me in his anger—says! 
manner waa so constrained and different from {am a dangerous young man, and has forbidden 
her usual cheerfulness, that I felt something $ me the house.” 

. : . > 
was going wrong in the house, especially when; ‘‘Indeed!” 
I added to my suspicions, the fact that there § “He insists upon it that I have no faith in 
appeared a certain degree of coldness between $ phrenology, and that a man who doubts its 
the father and daughter which I had never be- ; truth is little better than an infidel.” 
S 
fore remarked. $ I laughed heartily. Layton looked vexed at 

“Are you oceupied with phrenology too?” I S first, then he joined me in a somewhat hysteri- 
asked, while we were arranging the pieces upon § cal manner. 
the board. “Surely,” I said, “they did not quarrel # 

She looked up so sadly, even with something $ furiously that it need make you and Caroline 
of reproach, that I was sorry for the question; : wretched.” 
but it had reached Mr. Blaxmore’s ears, and he: ‘‘But it does. Blaxmore fairly turned mes 
took it upon himself to reply. Sof doors! Just like that stupid uncle of mine; 

“Caroline is opinionative,” he said; ‘there ‘ he is always getting into scrapes. However, le 
are certain organs upon her head which need ; is sorry enough for his share in this matter, 8 
attention, but she will not hear reason.” ‘he is very fond of Catty.” 


“She never would use a wet bandage for her : «Have you seen her since the father declined 
9” 
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headaches,” chimed in Mrs. Blaxmore, fretfully. ; receiving your visits any longer 


Now that fault-finding was unusual in the “‘No; I have heard - ee 

house, I felt certain that something was greatly; ‘‘Now don’t attempt any ann, with me- 
amiss. Caroline gave me a beseeching look, so } you mean ske has written to you. 
I paid no attention to the remarks; and “What; ‘Yes; she sent a little answer to ny | om 
has gone wrong, Catty?” I whispered, as she 3 she is as miserable as I am, and we both wa" 
followed me into the hall when I took my de- 3 you to help us.” sling 
parture. § J hesitated a little. Not that I was unw® 


The poor girl only shook her head, but I saw? to aid the young ones by every means in ®Y 


etter: 
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power; but I was puzzled how to attack Blax- 3 with a carriage, at nine to-night—she is to 
more. He had weak sides enough, in all con- meet you there—say I have arranged this.” 
ssience; but in spite of that, in spite of his} “Are we to elope?” 
philosophy, his belief that each man ought to; ‘No, you fool! but I shall make Blaxmore 
hold his opinions untroubled by his neighbors, ; think you mean to; that and this chart will 
he was as touchy as possible, and nothing en- , settle the business. I must see Matilda, how- 
raged him so much as to have anybody combat ; ever.” 
one of his theories while the freshness of first} ‘That is easy enough; she will be at the 
interest was upon it. $ corner in half an hour with a note for me.” 

Qld Layton had not only combated his doc-* We went out, found the romantic young lady, 
trine, he had openly laughed at it, told Blax- $ and I speedily instructed her in her part, which 
more plainly that a strait-jacket would be the : was simple enough, and with which, as she had 
nost appropriate article of dress he could put ; a talent for acting, she was highly delighted. 
on, and, worse than all the rest, he had excited ’ She was to discover them in the garden, rush 
ihe indignation of the sensitive Elizabeth by : up stairs, and inform the parents; the rest of 
sneering at hydropathy, and avowing that what ; the affair would be in my hands, and I felt per- 
made her sick was being kept in a constant ; fectly convinced of my ability to manage it. 
state of dampness. ‘So I bade the lover keep up his courage, and 

Suddenly it struck me that I had found an é went my way. 
exceedingly easy method of settling the whole } Early in the evening I journeyed to Blax- 
matter. I found among my papers several old ; more’s house, armed with the chart, and, as 
phrenological charts, and set to work at once. usual, was received with the utmost cordiality. 

“What are you about?” asked Robert. “I : Tom had been rubbed and scrubbed until he 
believe you are going as crazy as Blaxmore $ was reduced to passive stupidity, and sat 
himself!” $ glaring into the fire, apparently too much 

“I am making a chart of your head,” I} broken down even to take an active view of 
answered. S his wrongs. I heard the little girl howling in 

“My head?” he repeated, in wonder. ¢ an upper room, and learned that she was in- 

“Certainly!” And on I went, regardless of: consolable for the loss of her flaxen curls, 
his exclamations. § which had that afternoon been sacrificed. As 

“Firmness 7, concentration,” and so forth, } for Benjamin, the youngling of the flock, he 
till he was perfectly bewildered. S was supposed to be hidden in the best bed- 

“I do think you must be insane!” he said. S room, so frantic had he become to escape that 

“Here’s a head for you—organs that would $ dread family Moloch—phrenology. 
astonish Spurzheim out of his grave! And § “It is painful,” Blaxmore said, ‘“‘to feel my 
mind, young man, that you live up to the model’ whole family thus turned against me! No- 
Thave set you!” ’ body but Elizabeth understands and appreciates 

He began to perceive that I was neither crazy : me!” 
nor jesting, and demanded eagerly to know’ Elizabeth extended a bit of cotton between 
what I meant to do, Sher thumb and finger, and divided a pensive 
P “Phrenology must make atonement,” said I; : glance between that and her husband. Her 
‘she has lost you a sweetheart, she must pro- $ attention was evidently districted by the echo 
a S of Cora’s shrieks, and she only waited to hear 

ut I don’t see how. e $ Blaxmore out before proceeding to caulk her 

“I do; which is of more importance. Can ‘ ears with unusual aro 
You get a message to Catty before night?” $ My friends presume to sneer at me,” pur- 

“Yes; Matilda, the waiter, is very good- sued Timothy; ‘‘but such has always been the 
Psa and romantic—she will do anything : fate of men who were in advance of, their age. 

“Bles . ; : 3 At least it is a comfort to know that the wife of 
wen, Matilda, the waiter, and the ; my bosom is constant and sympathizing!” 
a down and write to Catty just? Always!” sighed Elizabeth; ‘and always 

you. $ will be, though storms should howl and tem- 
ar with the greatest alacrity. It is $ pests shake our roof!” 
meee ae yielding & man is when you § She looked so satisfied, that I felt certain she 
a Ping him to a thing he has set his heart 3 really believed herself composing poetry; and 
2 Blaxmore was affected almost to tears by her 
you shall be at the garden-gate S tender eloquence. 
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“Beautiful!” he exclaimed. ‘Ah! my friend, ; ‘You shall have my own children for living 
what a prize I have in that woman—what a } subjects,” said Blaxmore; ‘study their organs 
treasure!” 3 and their peculiarities at your leisure.” 

I assented, of course, adding a compliment of } Tom turned slowly from the fire and trans. 
my own; Elizabeth smiled at each, in turn, and ; fixed me with a fiery glance. 
slowly caullsed her auricular organs with pecu- «Just you try it,” said he, ‘that’s all! Cors’s 
liar grace. only a girl, but she can scratch and Ben cay 

I determined to make a bold leap, seeing the ; bite; and if you lay a finger on my head—" 
opportunity for which I had waited. : He finished the sentence with a gesture s 

“Do not include all your friends in that con- } emphatic, and a look so menacing, that I fairly 
demnation,” I said; “for my part, since my} retreated from the young monster as if he had 
conversation with you, I have become greatly } been a Gorgon. 
interested in phrenology, and only wonder at} ‘My dear boy,” I replied, hastily, “I wouldn't 
my own blindness in having neglected it so 3 touch you for the world against your wishes,” 
long.” Tom only laughed derisively. His father had 

Blaxmore fell upon me and fairly hugged me ; deceived him se often, during the past days, by 
to his heart, pouring forth a flood of rhapsody ; similar promises, that his faith in human nature 
and delight. $ was quite destroyed, and he had become as mis. 

“You shall be my pupil,” he said; “I have $ anthropic as a modern poet, or a disappointed 
always known you were no ordinary man; bear § old maid. 
witness, Elizabeth, that such have often been; ‘You bad child,” said Elizabeth, “when our 
my words.” $ friend used to bring you candy.” 

Elizabeth bowed assent. I preferred rather} ‘But he don’t now,” answered the sagaciou 
to think the cotton impaired her hearing, than ; Tom. 
to believe her guilty of alie; but I knew very; I took a package of sugar-plums from my 
well that Blaxmore had never spoken favorably } pocket and gave them to him. Tom just ex- 
of any man in the whole course of his life. samined long enough to be certain they were 

‘You shall come hereevery evening,” he} not bones or skulls, then fell upon them with 
continued, ‘‘and I will instruct you into the 3 great. avidity, leaving me an opportunity to 
mysteries of this great, this noble art!” converse with his parents, without being ex- 

He struck an attitude worth of Macready, } posed to the inquisition of his sharp eyes. 
pointed the forefinger of his right hand to- «<I have been making some experiments, Blax- 
ward my left eye, and proceeded, in a theatrical § more,’”’ I observed; ‘I have brought with mes 
tone, chart of a head which appeared to me very re- 

“‘Happy neophyte! be trusting, be humble, } markable—I want you to see it.” 
and I will lead thee from the dim vestibule, I pulled out the chart I had made in the morn- 
where now thou standest, into the glorious} ing and gave it to him. He pored over it fors 
morning of the inner temple!” : few moments in silence, then broke out into 

I stood quite overcome. He made a gesture as ; ecstatic exclamations, 
if crowning me with some imaginary sign, which ‘‘The most prodigious head I ever saw,” he 
marked me as one of the magic number, while } said. 

Elizabeth cooed like a ringdove, and Thomas} I did not wonder at his astonishment, for 
stared at me with eyes full of stupid wonder 3} the manner in which I had piled up the bumps 
and utter disgust, would have surprised the most noted phrenolo- 

“You're just as cracked as pa!” he burst ; gist that ever lived. 
forth, at length. “If I was a man, I’d send “And this man breathes and exists?” he 
you both to Bedlam; I would!” 

‘*Puer ingrate!’’ exclaimed Blaxmore, bit- 
terly, waxing classic in the excited state of his 
mind. 

Tom retreated from the Latin as from a blow, $! 
and glared into the fire again; while Elizabeth, Howard, all combined.” 
as women always do, tried to look as if she} ‘I thought you would be pleased.” 
perfectly understood the phrase, and was fami-: ‘Pleased? I am charmed, electrified! Give 
liar with the skeletons of every dead language : me his name. Is he famous?” 
that industrious old college sextons ever ex-} ‘Not yet; he is very young—you shall know 
humed from the grave of the past $ more of him hereafter. But now I want ye 
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‘‘He does, and I know him.” 

“Bring him to me,” shouted Blaxmore; “let 
me sit at his feet and learn wisdom—sueh a 
1ead! Why he is Washington, Shakspeare, Pitt, 
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i iene aaa assent road set iataadin aint elaine ameaaaiaea aed 
p tell me about this difficulty with young ; because I told her that if she would let me rub 
Layton.” 3 her head, I could bring out her organ of order, 

«Don’t speak of him!” said Blaxmore. ‘Ah! ; so that she would be worth twice her wages.”’ 
ithe had a thousandth part of the organs which { ‘And she declined?” 
this head possesses !”” $ «Not only that; she attempted to make diffi- 

«But he is a fine, noble fellow!” } culty between my wife and myself. Then she 

“Jt may be! it may be! But all is over } left.” 
there, entirely so! I could never admit him} ‘And took two silver teaspoons with her,” 
tomy house again!” ’ said Tom. 

“But Catty—” 3 Qh! this world, this world!” groaned Blax- 

“Jt cannot be helped—I know my duty! Here } more. 
is the son-in-law for me!” And he shook the; Just then there was a great disturbance below 
chart. “Let this man come—I will give him } stairs, and up rushed the cook. 
ny daughter, and become his pupil into the } “‘Miss Catty’s a running away!” shrieked 
bargain!” ; Matilda, playing her part beautifully. 

With considerable difficulty I brought him; ‘Running away?” echoed Blaxmore. 
back to the subject in question, and heard an 3 ‘“‘With a man!” said Matilda, breathlessly. 
sccount of the quarrel with old Layton and } “I saw them in the garden just now—there’s 
the after-rudeness to Robert. carriage too!” 

“Why, sir,” said Blaxmore, ‘that ancient ; Out we all rushed, down through the hall, 
fool told me I had no more brains than a: and into the garden, As “Matilda had said, a 
yooden monkey on a stick—that I hopped : carriage was drawn up in the street close to the 
about from one thing to another just as the ; garden-gate, and, moving toward it, we descried 
nonkey does when a boy pulls the string!” $ two forms. 

“That to my husband!” moaned Elizabeth; } “Stop!” thundered Blaxmore. 
vhile Blaxmore choked with indignation at the} ‘‘It’s father!” shrieked Catty. 
remembrance of the indignity, and Tom slyly; ‘Caroline! is that you?” called the parent, 
mickered—he had not grown so stupid that he: By the time we reached the spot where the 
vas unable to enjoy a joke at his father’s ex- § lovers stood, Caroline had sunk upon a bench 
pense. and was apparently fainting. The moonlight 
“I thought Elizabeth would have fainted!’ } made every object distinctly visible, and Blax- 
pursued Timothy. ‘I never saw her so * more at once recognized her companion. 
thocked!”” ’ ‘Robert Layton!” he exclaimed. “Oh! I 

“I assure you,” added she, “that I was ; might have expected this of you! Misguided 
obliged to have my head wrapped in wet nap- ; girl, return!” 

Kins all night. If Blaxmore got up once to} I got them all into the house, and while the 
dampen them, he did a dozen times.” ; young people were apparently overcome with 

“Under the circumstances,” cut in the hus- ’ confusion and remorse, Elizabeth going from 
band, “we could do no less than decline all : spasms to convulsions, the three brats roused 
tequaintance with the family. I gave young; by the tumult and rushing frantically about 
Robert my opinion in unvarnished language. ‘the house in their night-gowns, I drew Blax- 
You considered me in the right, Elizabeth.” _ $ more up stairs into the library. 

She pulled the cotton out of her left ear and} ‘You see that chart?” I said, pointing to the 
nodded vehemently. one I had shown him. 

“I am sorry to see Catty rebel and struggle} ‘Don’t talk to me of charts!” he exclaimed. 
‘gunst my authority,” said Blaxmore. ‘I am} ‘Oh! my daughter, my daughter!” 

Persuaded that if she would only permit me § It was as good as old Shylock’s performance, 
® examine her head, I could set everything { but I thought it better to cut the scene short. 
Tight as far as she is concerned; but she is} ‘(You said that the man who owned those 
willful.” ’ bumps would have his way—that it would be 
“She wears a cap all the while,” said Tom; : useless to oppose him—he was certain to sue- 
‘© pa can’t get at her bumps; and I think $ ceed!” 

the’s a brick, I do!” 3 « Well?” 

: “That is a chart of Robert Layton’s head— 
“Ah! it is painful to meet with } moreover, he believes in phrenology! So you 
of ingratitude in one’s own ; see there is no harm done. Give your consent— 
Yesterday the chambermaid left, } and name the wedding-day.” 


“It is only too true!” observed Blaxmore, 
Tesignedly. 
ftch instances 
household ! 
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Between bewilderment and delight, Blaxmore , events, there were no more quarrels, and early 
was quite beside himself. At that moment the 3 in the summer the young people were happily 
door opened, and the youthful pair entered. married. 

Blaxmore made a dive at Robert and the, By that time Blaxmore had rushed off upon 
an examination of his head. $ some new hobby, which did not detail such g 

“‘Tt’s true!” he exclaimed. ‘*What wonderful : series of misfortunes upon the family. Tom’s tai. 
organs! Young man, take my daughter!” 3 tooed scalp got a new covering of hair, and thy 

After Elizabeth had been called up, and the } children supplied the place of their slaughtered 
first tumult had subsided, Blaxmore said, N cat with a beautiful, gray squirrel, which per- 

“Oh! Catty! how could you deceive your} fectly consoled them. 
parents so?” $ Luckily Blaxmore was always too busy to 

«I suppose it’s all owing to my bumps,” she ; think, or put things together in his mind; s 
answered, meekly. ‘‘You know you didn’t; he never remembered to question me upon the 
understand phrenology when I was a child.” singular coincidence of my having made thos 

“True,” said he, quite satisfied; ‘but we : disclosures, concerning Robert’s phrenological 
will make amends now.” 3 developments, upon the very night when the 

It may sound incredible; but the parents were 3 young man appeared to be running away with 
not only reconciled to the match, but perfectly $ his daughter. 
delighted, and began at once weaving all sorts} So we all came out of this affair with flying 
ef delightful visions. : colors, and the happiness of the young couple 

I do not know how Robert managed to escape } fully repaid me for any trouble that I had taken 
receiving instruction in phrenology; but, at all’ in their behalf. 
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COME AND GONE. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Txose sweet hours my spirit hoped for 
With such longing and such prayer, 

And that seemed to me like roses 
Budding in the 8 air— 

They have come and have departed, 
Bringing all the joy to me, 

Which my faith and love had braided 
In the thought: “It is to be!” 


And the dream that danced before us 
In anticipating hours, 

Comes with all its holy blessing, 
And we feel and know ’tis ours! 





Then we feel that earth is better, 
Heaven is nearer, God is good! 
We forget the thorny places 
Where our bleeding feet have stood! 
Come at last the long-sought blessing— 
Sweetness lingers ’round my way, 
And I feel that earth and Heaven 
Are not far apart to-day! 


Oh! that we could stay the moments 
Wherein deepest life is stirred, 
When the spirit ceases waiting 
With the watch of “hope deferred ;” 
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SECRET GRIEF. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


TxeE world shall never know, beloved, But thine is written on my brow, 
The pangs my spirit feel; And there it shall remain 

Nor what I suffer for thy sake, Until that hour approaches, when 
And for thy sake conceal! I feel to die is gain! 

And even while upon my lips 
They see the smiles so gay, 

No one will dream of hidden griefs 
That wear my life away! 


Yes, I am sinking to the grave— 
That blessed spot of rest— 

Where sorrow’s arrows nevermore 
Can penetrate the breast! 

And even as I calmly sink 
Unto the dismal tomb, 

Oh! shed one tear, beloved one, 
For my untimely doom! 


My name even now, perhaps, to thee 
Is a forgotten word; 

No more thy heart, by love’s sweet power, 
With tenderness is stirr’d! 


Worn erm rn nee 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 339. 


CHAPTER VI. 3 Iseated myself, really glad of an opportunity 
Jesse did not look up as I approached; she $ to rest; for now that excitement had passed, I 
stood absently pulling the flowers from a vine S was astonished to find how tired I felt in body 
that fell in luxuriant masses over a trellis by and mind. The mere walk could never have 
her side, and appeared so much engrossed in: produced that sensation—I was too much ac- 
her own thoughts that she did not even hear : customed to out-door exercise for any fine lady 
ny footsteps. 3 feebleness of that kind; but my interview with 
They were not pleasant reflections which filled § Bosworth and his friends, the sight of Mrs. Den- 
her mind; not sunny visions, such as those : nison and Mr. Lawrence in the wood, together 
which, a few weeks since, had made her face so } with Lottie’s revelations, had so worked upon 
bright and beautiful! I could see that by the § my mind, that I felt as if I had no strength left. 
mournful expression of her mouth, and the ‘Dear me! aunt Matty!” exclaimed Jessie; 
despondency of her whole attitude—so unlike ; “show tired and pale you look! I never saw 
anything I was accustomed to see in our Jessie. } you so overcome!” 
“You naughty girl!” I said, as I ascended: ‘It is nothing. I walked faster than I ought, 
the steps. ‘How can you find the heart to $ perhaps.” 
spoil that pretty vine?” 3 «That is not all,” she answered; “I am sure 
She started, looked quickly round, and @ } something troubles you.” 
burning blush shot up to her forehead, while} ‘So there does!” I said; ‘‘and very greatly!” 
she looked at me in a confused way asif she sup-3 ‘Can I help you? You know how gladly I 
posed me being able to read her very thoughts. 3 will do it!” 
“Oh! is it you, aunt Matty?” she exclaimed, She began untying my bonnet strings, throw- 
trying to laugh and seem more at ease. Sing off my shawl, and performing every little 
“I believe so,” was my answer; ‘I have ; office possible to show her solicitude. Generally 
every reason to suppose that I am that person, ; I dislike to have anybody touch me, or assist me 
and very tired into the bargain!” Sin any way; but it was always a pleasure to feel 
“You look fatigued,” she said, with her usual 3 Jessie’s fingers smoothing my hair, or arranging 
Kindness; ‘do go up stairs and lie down before ?my collar, and just then her care quieted me 
dinner.” $ more than anything else could have done. 
“Now, my dear, you know I am never guilty $ «Did you take a long walk?” Jessie asked, 
of that weakness!” ’ apparently anxious to turn my thoughts from 
“I forgot.” ’ the painful theme upon which she supposed 
“How could you? I am astonished—when 3 them to be dwelling. 
vm know—old maid that I am!—how much I ; “Yes, very long, Jessie; I have been over to 
pride myself on regular habits and systematic $ old Mrs. Bosworth’s.” 
disposal of my time!” 3 She looked at me in astonishment. 
She laughed a little at my nonsense, which $ ‘Why, you hardly know them! How came 
Was the thing I desired; for it pained me % you to go there, aunt Matty?” 
greatly to see her look so weary and discon- 3 «The old lady sent for me.” 
tolate, “Sent for you!” interrupted Jessie, in wonder 
and displeasure, while her great eyes gave me a 
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“At all events you will sit down, I suppose,” 
the said, running into the hall and bringing out { searching glance. 


“Your rigid principles do not prevent ; ‘‘Young Bosworth is very sick, and he wished 


> $so much to see me that his grandmother put 
th Thank you, my dear. I am happy to say S aside all ceremony and desired me to go as soon 
*y do not.” $ as possible.” 


& chair. 
that!” 
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Jessie turned very pale while I spoke, and ; away her tears, and stood up so firm and de. 

leaned heavily against the arm of my chair. g termined, that I felt a new respect for her, I 
‘‘Was it sudden?” she asked, tremblingly. : was beautiful to see how the true womanhood 

“Has he been sick long, Matty?” $ that lay at the bottom of her nature roused 
«For several days, I believe,’ I replied. ’ itself, and asserted its supremacy in that mo- 
I had not the heart to tell her that he was ment of doubt and distress. 

stricken down the very day after his last visit; ‘You are a brave girl!” I exclaimed. “My 

to her father’s house, lest she should accuse ; dear, honest-hearted Jessie!” 

herself as the cause. “You must not praise me!” she said. «] 
«‘What is the matter?” feel so guilty and wicked!” 
“He has brain fever, Jessie.” “That is wrong; you should not give way to 
She uttered a cry. these morbid feelings.” 
“Oh! aunt Matty! aunt Matty!” ‘Indeed, aunt Matty, I am not like the same 
“I hope he is not in great danger,” I said, } girl I was a few months ago!” 

anxious to soothe her. ‘He was able to talk} I knew whence the change came—I could 

with me, and he had a comfortable sleep.” : have given its exact date; but it did not extend 
She put her hands in mine, with a look so} back over a period of months—a few weeks 

beseeching and helpless, that I answered as if ; had served to bring that unrest and trouble 

she had spoken. : upon the sweet girl. With the coming of Mrs. 
“He asked for you,” I said. ‘He wants to} Dennison all those shadows had crept into the 

see you, Jessie.” : house, gathering silently but surely about every 
She shrunk back and held up her hands like ; heart, dividing those who before had no thought 

a child pleading for pity. } nor wish that was-not common to all, and pre- 
“Oh! I cannot go! indeed I cannot!” $3 paring the way, I felt certain, for deeper and 
“That is unlike you, Jessie. I did not think ? darker troubles, which lingered not far off, only 

you would have refused a sick friend any re- 3 awaiting the command of that arch-magician to 

quest!” $ approach and wrap us in their folds. 
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*«Don’t blame me—please don’t! I would do } While I was lost in the gloomy thoughts 
anything for him; but, indeed, I have not the } which those words had roused, Jessie turned 
courage to go there!” 3 from my chair and walked slowly up and down 

“Why, what do you fear, my child? I am } the terrace, after a habit she had inherited 
eure he would not for the world speak a syllable ; from her father in any season of doubt or per- 
that could pain you!” S plexity. At last she came softly back and 

“I know that, aunt Matty—I am certain leaned over me again. 


«Aunt Matty,” she whispered, timidly. 
‘Yes, dear.” 

“I have made up my mind.” 

I looked in her face, and its expression told 


of it!” 

‘‘Then what is it?” 

“Old Mrs. Bosworth has such a stately way; 
so soft, yet decided! She will look at me so 
sharply!” me at once what her decision had been. 

“‘T found her very kind and grateful.” “You will go,” I said. 

“But she may think that Ihave done wrong.” ‘Yes, I will. It is right—it is my duty! If 

“She is too just, too noble, Jessie, to blame She were never to get well, I should reproach 
any one for that which was no fault!’ ’ myself so bitterly for not having granted his 

“Oh! aunt Matty! even you speak and 3 request.” 
look so grave! I cannot bear it—indeed I can-$ “‘‘God bless you, Jessie! I knew you would 
not!” $ not refuse.” 

I was softened at once. How could I have ; “T am sure that my parents will have no ob 
spoken so coldly to my Jessie, while she stood S jection.” : 

there trembling, with her great eyes full of: ‘I can answer for that—the most scrupulous 
tears! person could see no harm! Besides, Bosworth 

“My own darling!” I said, quickly. “You 3 is a favorite both with your father and mother. 


N i to hear 
“Yes. Dear mamma will be so sorry 


know I could never feel anything but love for $ . 

you! Don’t shake so, darling! We won’t speak 3 that he is ill—poor young man!” 

of this if it troubles you.” $ We will go to-morrow, Jessie. 
“No, no! I ought to hear—I must not be so } your father will accompany you.” 


weak !” ’ «But I want you also, aunt Matty; 


She struggled against her feelings, brushed have no courage if you were not there!” 
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I dare say 


I should 





quiet]; 
and J 
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«] will go, of course! You must speak to ; “T am not aware of anything, sir; Cora was 


Mr. Lee about it—don’t forget.” searching her mistress.” 

“J qm not likely to; I will tell him this even- “That is right enough, I am sure!” 
ing. But aunt Matty——” “She is not here,” I continued, feeling a 

“Yes. Don’t hesitate so. One would think ; savage pleasure in the words I spoke; ‘she is 
you were afraid of the old maid. I am not: out in the woods with Mr. Lawrence!” 
cross if I am ancient!” Mr. Lee colored slightly, but managed to con- 

That made her laugh again; but the merri- $ ceal his discomposure. 
nent died quickly. Her sensitive heart was so Cora hurried away after giving me a spiteful 
wrely troubled that her usual gaiety was quite : glance, and Jessie, who had heard my words, 

ne. $ came into the hall. 

«] ghall never fear you; but what I meant § ‘“*Mrs. Dennison told me that she should be 
vas that I don’t wish Mrs. Dennison to know ; busy all the morning in her room,” she said, 
that Iam going.” $ quickly. 

“She is not likely to from me, Jessie.” 3 T can’t help what she said, my dear; I only 

“She would laugh at me—and this is no sub- ’ know that I saw her walking with Mr. Law- 
ject nor time for a jest rence.” 

“[ should think not, indeed. The woman: ‘Surely it is her privilege, if she feels dis- 
vho could make a mockery of such feelings ; posed, to walk with any person!” Mr. Lee said, 
would be a libel on her sex!” ‘laughing with a very bad grace, while Jessie 

“Ah! you must not be harsh!” ; looked much disturbed. ° 

“Only the old maidish bitterness—don’t mind} ‘I have no desire to interfere with the lady’s 
it, Jessie. But we won’t tell Mrs. Dennison.” { movements,” I said, my temper still in the 

At that moment I detected a rustle in the $ ascendant; “but I see no necessity for saying 
hall. My hearing was always singularly acute ; one thing and doing another!” 

—Jessie used to say that I was like a wild} Mr. Lee appeared surprised at my outburst. 
animal in that respect—and I felt confident : I dare say it was not lady-like; but I am not 
that I heard some-one stealing away behind us. } made of stone, and my real feelings will peep 

I started up at once, hurried into the hall, } out occasionally. 
snd met Mrs. Dennison’s maid face to face. “T am afraid Mrs. Dennison would think you 
She was running off—I could have sworn to $ spoke too harshly to her servant,” he said. ‘I 
that—but the moment she heard my step she} shouldn’t like a guest in this house to be an- 
turned toward me with her usual composure * noyed!” 
and pleasant smile. For the first time I was angry with Mr. Lee. 

“What do you want here, Cora?” I asked, }I was not a dependant—I was not accustomed 
nore sharply than I often spoke to a dependant; : to anything but affection and respect in that 
for, of all people in the world, it is my habit to $ house, and the reproof in his voice, added to 
treat servants kindly. ‘Pray, what brings you 3 my own feeling of self-dissatisfaction, made me 
into this hall?” ; quite furious. 

“I was just coming to look for my mistress, “Sir,” I said, “you have always requested 
m’am. Excuse me; I didn’t know it was:us not to permit servants to enter this hall; 
Wrong.” 5 when you wish to change any of your regu- 

“I have not said that it was,” I answered, ; lations, be good enough to inform me in ad- 
till convinced that she had been listening; } vance.” 

“but our own domestics are never permitted to I turned away before he could speak, and 
Pass through this hall unless called.” > Jessie went to him, saying something in a low 
“I will remember—I beg pardon.” $ voice. 
a Dennison is not here.” ; ‘Miss Hyde!” he called out, approaching me 
* excuse me——” $ and extending his hand. ‘Why, old friend, you 
= —— I saw her courtesy, turned to 3 are not angry with me? I would rather cut off 
aa Whom, and there stood Mr. Lee, looking ? this right hand than have that happen!” 
po _ He had heard my ill-natured; My anger evaporated at once—like a silly 
ps and could see the flush of anger on my 3 fool as I am, the tears gathered in my eyes. He 
“What; shook my hand heartily, while Jessie hovered 
win at is the matter, Miss Hyde?” he asked, : about us like an anxious bird. 
y enough ; but the tone displeased me, 3 «I really meant no harm!” he began; but I 
I replied with a good deal of sharpness, would not hear a word. 
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“TI am ashamed of myself,” I said, ‘and that ; fulness—you see, how vain and selfish I am!_ 

is the end of it; I am tired and cross.” so I told Jessie that I was going to be Occupied 
“You are not well,” he replied, kindly. ; in my own room.” ; 

‘Jessie, make her go and lie down.” “I think when selfishness takes such a form, 
‘She never will, papa.” it is a very valuable quality to possess!” 
She put her arm caressingly about my waist, $ turned Mr. Lee. 

and Mr. Lee stood holding my hand, petting me; Mrs. Dennison treated me to another flash 

as if my words had been a matter of conse- ee her black eyes; then added, 

quence. Suddenly Mrs. Dennison entered from ; «And while I was picking flowers, who should 

the terrace, and exclaimed, with a gay laugh, 3 pass but Mr. Lawrence; so I made him stop. 
“What a pretty scene! Are you acting a} But I might as well have let him go on.” 

eomedy, Mr. Lee? How well you do it!” “Why so?” demanded Mr. Lee. 
He dropped my hand in some confusion and; ‘Because he was very ungallant; did nothing 
turned toward her. 3 but talk of Jessie, and never said a pretty thing 
‘‘Better comedy than tragedy,” he said. to me!” 
“Oh! yes, a thousand times! But Miss 3 Jessie blushed, but the smile on her lips 

Hyde’s role seems to be a sentimental one— : showed that she was far from annoyed. 

she looks very lugubrious!” ’ So that is all my secret!” continued Mrs, 
I should have been pleased to have struck Dennison. ‘Now we will take this unfortunats 

her full in her insolent mouth; but as that was } bouquet up to Mrs. Lee—come, Jessie.” 

impossible, I determined, for once, to pay her} ‘May I go?” asked the gentleman. 

off in her own coin. A spirit of retaliation} “If you will be very good. But mind you do 

was rapidly rousing within me that I had never ‘not tease for the flowers—we cannot spare & 

before possessed. ‘single one!” 
**You seem gay enough to make amends,” I , “T promise.” 
said. “Did yon and Mr. Lawrence have a} ‘Then come with us.” 


‘ 
pleasant walk ?°’ She had one arm about Jessie’s waist, she 


e 


What a fool I was to think I could send a ; kept Mr. Lee close at her side, and eo engrossed 
wave that would have any effect upon that piece and fascinated both father and daughter, that 


of marble! they passed on without remembering that I was 
She laughed outright, and clapped her hands } there. It was just what Mrs. Dennison in- 
in childish exultation. $tended: she wished to make me feel of how 
“She wants to accuse me of being a flirt!” } little consequence I was in the house, when she 
she exclaimed. ‘Oh! you naughty Miss Hyde! ; chose to exercise her supremacy. That was her 
I did meet Mr. Lawrence, but I had no idea of } way of revenging herself for my rude speech 
doing so when I went out! I think now I shall } in regard to her ramble. 
make a merit of my intention!” : If it is absolutely necessary for me to tell the 
“You might always do so, Iam sure!” said : entire and exact truth, I must admit that she 
Mr. Lee, gallantly. succeeded perfectly in wounding me. I wa 
She held up a beautiful bouquet of wild : greatly pained, but not altogether from jealousy 
flowers. ; $ or sensitiveness. Hurt as I was to see how com 
“I heard Mrs. Lee wish for some last night,” g pletely my friends were made to forget theie 
she said; ‘‘so [ went to gather them.” ‘ solicitude at that woman’s bidding, I was still 
Mr. Lee’s face grew all sunshine at once; more troubled to perceive how, every day, het 
even Jessie was appeased, and, unseen by ‘ influence in that house increased, how artfully 
either, the widow shot me a quick glance of } she wove the threads of her net about us, and 
scorn. entangled everybody more helplessly in 18 
‘‘How kind it was of you!” Jessie said. } meshes. 
**Mamma will be so much obliged!” While I stood thinking of those things, Iwas 
“I wanted to please her, my dear!” replied } startled by a sound close at hand—a very S* 
the widow. ‘But I must make one confession; } gular noise, such as one might expect from ra 
will you grant me absolution, Mr. Lee?” antiquated raven troubled with bronebitis 
“I can safely do that in advance. I am sure} From behind a tall screen that stood in “ 
you have no very terrible sin to reveal!” ’hall bounded Miss Lottie, emitting another “ 
“Oh! I told a fib!” And she laughed archly. ’ those unearthly croaks, and stationing ie 
“I wanted to go all alone, so that dear Mrs. directly in front of me with one of her m0 
Lee would give me full credit for my thought- ‘ impish looks. 
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oT ER ERED _ 
«] am astonished at you!” said she, shaking; ‘‘I don’t think nothing about it—I know, 
her head, and pursing up her lips until her : Miss Hyde! She’s got countenance of her own, 
words came out in a sort of strangled whistle. 3 though, to help her through a most anything! 
«J really am more astonished, Miss Hyde, than ; But I tell you she’s sot on to spy and listen!” 
[ should be to see two Christmases come in the ‘That is a fault you ought to judge leniently, 
same year!” Lottie!” 
«What is the matter now?” I asked, laughing “No, ’taint, Miss Hyde! I’ve always been 
in spite of myself. above things of that sort; but since Babylon’s 
“To think of your going and trying to cir- § come the world’s changed, and I have to fix my- 
cumyent Babylon! Why, she’s almost more’n } self according to circumstances! But don’t you 
s match for me, and to see you floppin’ up at 3 fall foul o’ either of them agin—’taint no use! 
her quite took my breath away!” N Why, she walked Mr. Lee and Miss Jessie right 
“You are impertinent, Lottie!” 3 off afore your eyes, and you may bet your front 
“Well, I don’t mean to be! But just let me ; teeth that, by this time, she’s made them believe 
caution youa bit! Don’t try any such game— 3 you're a pesty, cross old maid!” 
she'll only fling it back in your teeth just as } “‘T begin to think I am, Lottie.” 
she did, sail off with her feathers spread, and: ‘‘No, you ain’t—you can’t stay cross two 
leave you feeling as flat as she did a minute; minutes! And as for age—wal, if you furbe- 
ago!” ; lowed yourself off like some folks that shall be 
I had an internal conviction that Lottie was ; nameless, you’d be about as young-looking as 
correct in her judgment; but not considering } some folks themselves!” 
it necessary to admit as much, I tried to turn ; I turned again to go, but Lottie had, as usual, 
the subject by asking, $a few last words which must be spoken. 
“What were you doing behind that screen?$ ‘‘See here, Miss Hyde,” said she; ‘‘Baby- 
I hope you haven’t taken to listening to the : lon’ll carry Mr. Lee off, I know, and Miss Jes- 
whole house!” : sie’s got her heart so full that she’ll slip away 
“Now, Miss Hyde, I didn’t think you’d ac- 3 to her own room; so you must go and sit with 
cuse me in that way! But I don’t blame you— Mrs. Lee.” 
Babylon’s made you huffy! Cut agin, Miss ‘**I will go to her room as soon as Mrs. Den- 
Matty, if you want to!” nison leaves.” 
“But you should not do those things, Lottie!” ‘‘That won’t be long! She ain’t going to 
“Not quite so fast, if you please! I can tell $ coop herself up for nobody; trust her!” 
you what I went behind there for.” ‘Very well; I shall be ready.” 
“I do not wish to inquire into your proceed- “And Miss Hyde——” 
ings,” I said, coldly, and was moving away; but “Well?” 
she caught me by the arm. ‘‘Now don’t be mad—I must say it! Just 
“Please don’t go off mad, Miss Hyde,” she $ leave Babylon to me—you ain’t no shakes where 
pleaded; “I'll tell you the truth. I was in the $ she is concerned, you'll only jest get yourself 
little room looking out a book Mrs. Lee wanted, } into a brile, and muddle matters—leave her 
vhen I heerd you and Miss Jessie talking on 


to me!” 
the terrace. I didn’t know what you said, and$ She gave her head a consequential toss and 
dida’t want to; but just then I saw Cora creep 


darted away, singing some dolorous ditty about 
through the hall and stand listening by the 


“‘Long Ago.” 
door. So I slips out, got behind the screen, I went up to my chamber and sat down, sad 
and, once there, I had to stay till the folks} and sick at heart. Our little world seemed 
got off.” going very wrong; but how to remedy that 
“Then she was listening?” I said. $ which was amiss I could not tell. I was power- 
“I should rather guess she was! and a shaking : less; could only remain quiet and let things 
them big earrings! She didn’t miss a word, you ; take their course, praying that God would shield 
may be sure!” those so dear to me from sorrow and harm. 
“Why does she do those things?” Perhaps an hour after, there was a low tap at 


‘ 
S 
S 
‘ 
“« . 2 . . 
Why? Come, now, that’s good! ’Cause; my door, and, in obedience to my summons, 
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Babylon tells her to, and ’cause her heart’s ; Lottie danced into the room. 

blacker than her face, and she loves mischief “She’s all alone, Miss Hyde. Babylon’s 

#8 well as the gray cat does cream!” trotted Mr. Lee into the garden, and Miss 
“You cannot think her mistress would counte- ; Jessie’s in her own chamber. Come right along 

hance her in such proceedings!” 2 and sit with Mrs. Lee.” 








416 THE BROKEN LIFE. 


I rose at once and went to the chamber of our; ‘Oh! I am an old maid, you know,” | a 
dear invalid. She was lying on @ sofa, sup- ; plied, trying to laugh. “Spinsters and widows 
ported by pillows, and looking with pleasure 3 seldom agree; besides, I can only care fop 
at the bouquet of wild flowers that had been } people whom I have known a long time.” 
placed on her table. She did not answer, but pushed her hair back 

“I am glad to see you, Miss Hyde,” she said. } from her forehead and looked absently at the 
*Come in and sit down. Look at my pretty } flowers. ; 
flowers.” “I have such bad dreams!” she said, slowly, 

“‘They are very lovely!” I replied. “TI never can recall them distinctly; but they 

“They make me feel as if I were in the; seem full of trouble.” 
woods.” “Of whom do you dream?” 

She sighed, checked the vain regret, and ‘All of you—principally of Jessie! Some 
added cheerfully, times I think I must be awake and standing 

“Mrs. Dennison brought them to me. Was} in her room—the vision is so real!” 
it not thoughtful of her? I was wishing for “Such fancies are very common to an in 
them last night.” § valid,” I said. 

“Very thoughtful!” I said. . “Oh, yes; I don’t mind them.” 

“You look tired,” she observed; ‘‘sit down; She pulled the flowers toward her and began 
and we will have one of our old, quiet hours. ; playing with them after Jessie’s childish fashion, 
Mr. Lee had to go out, and Mrs. Dennison has } It gave me a strange feeling to see those blos- 
gone to Jessie’s room; so we shall be all alone.” ; soms in her hand; when I remembered whose 

Another falsehood! My blood fairly boiled! ; gift they had been, I felt as if my friend held 
a had just seen the pair in the garden. Cleopatra’s venomous asp in every flower that 

ut I could not speak—a word, a look might 3 she touched. 
have destroyed that poor creature’s peace for-% ‘*Will you read to me for awhile?” she asked, 
ever! No syllable from my lips should send} at length. ‘There is a new poem on the table; 
the poisoned arrow of suspicion to her heart! : take that.” 

I did sit down, and we had a long, pleasant} Of course I complied at once, and read to her 
conversation; for with those whom she knew ; for some time; then I saw the flowers drop from 
well, Mrs. Lee was an exceedingly agreeable $ her hand—her head sank back among the pil 
companion, although ill health had made her} lows, and soon her regular breathing proved 
timid in the presence of strangers. ’ that she was sleeping quietly. 

After a time she began to speak of Jessie,? I laid down the volume and looked at het 
and then it occurred to me that it would be a ; with pain and solicitude. She was so helpless! 
favorable opportunity to tell her of Jessie’s} The least shock would terminate that frail 
desire to visit Mrs. Bosworth’s house. / : existence, and I had grown so nervous that I 

She was shocked to hear of her young} was always expecting some trouble to force 
favorite’s illness, and when I told her how} itself into that room, which, until lately, had 
anxious he was to see Jessie, and how neces-; been so securely guarded by a husband's love. 
sary it was that he should ast be opposed, she; She moved sontaiiiy hes sleep; broken 
agreed with me that her daughter ought to go. } words fell from her lips; very soon they framed 

“Certainly! certainly!” she said. ‘‘Mr. Lee ; themselves into complete sentences. She had 
will think so too. You were quite right to} sunk into one of those singular somnambulistie 
promise, Miss Hyde.” $ slumbers which formed such a strange feature 

“T thought so, my dear friend.” ’ of her illness. 

“Poor young man! Do you know, Martha ! “I am tired,” she said; “I have walked # 
Hyde, I used to think he was very fond of our $ fast! How pretty the summer-house looks! hb 
Jessie? But of late I have so seldom left my} is so long since I have been here! There ¥ 
room, or seen any one, that I don’t know what ; Mr. Lee of 
goes on.” ; She paused ang breathed rapidly. ; 

I did not answer, and she changed the sub- ‘Why, Mrs. Dennison is with him! She said 
ject, with the excitability of all rich people. she was going to Jessie’s room! How earnestly 

“‘Mrs. Dennison makes the house very gay,” } she talks to him! She lays her hand on bis 
she said. $ arm!” 

“Very! Her manners are charming!” She paused again, with a sort of cry. : 

é : ‘° ! husband is 

‘She seems a superior woman. Do you begin ‘‘Martha Hyde! Martha! my ® 
to like her, Martha?” - giving her flowers! She asks him pa 
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them in her hair! What does that mean, I; ‘I care very little for Mrs. Dennison’s an- 


sy?” ger,” I said. 


She became so violently agitated that 13 “I don’t suppose you do. But she’ll pay 
thought it best to rouse her. I leaned over : you off if she can. So look sharp, Miss Hyde; 
her and shook her arm slightly. The change} these are times for sleeping with both eyes 
of position seemed to alter the dream, and once : open. No chance to dream or make verses 


more she slept quietly. ; now.” 
Iwent back to the window and sat looking; ‘Nonsense, child!” 
out behind the curtains. It was sunset, and ; “Nonsense if you choose; but that don’t alter 
gorgeously beautiful! But in the busy and’ the matter! Babylon’s brought Mr. Lee back 
distraction of my thoughts I could not heed} to the house; she had him out in the garden to 
‘ania there, I saw Mr. Lee and Mrs ee i nell 
ile I sat there, . -3 Stop, Lottie! 
Dennison pass along one of the paths. They; ‘“«I have stopped—shan’t say no more! Hark! 
had been in the garden and were approaching $ what was that?” 
the house. The lady had no bonnet on, and § It was a call—an appeal for help. A voice 
yreathed among her hair were the very flowers } from Mrs. Lee’s room cried with energy, 
which the poor wife had seen her husband place : ‘‘Martha Hyde! Martha Hyde!” 
there in her dream. § Irushed into the chamber, followed by Lottie, 
I grew sick and faint with doubt and horror! ; and found Mrs. Lee half-risen on her sofa, toss- 
I must do something; I could not longer sit ing her arms about and calling still upon my 
passive and dumb, and see that woman wreck } name, although she was yet asleep. 
the future peace of all our lives! But what to ' Many moments passed before I could rouse 
s . 
do—which way to turn? 3 her, and when I did she sank back on the pil- 
Alas! I was very helpless after all! There $ lows perfectly exhausted. I administered such 
was no one to whom I could confide my sus- ; restoratives as were at hand, and, with Lottie’s 
picions; no one to whom I could open my heart, $ assistance, succeeded in bringing her out of the 
and the only hope I had i ild girl, $ half- into which she had fallen; but she 
who had soldered thé dt Rolasay of fal wes ssihteelha tei dad wade Seotied. 
visitor so much more quickly than any of her } “I have had such terrible dreams,” she 
superiors. $ moaned, “I am afraid to go to sleep.” 
While I was thinking of that, the door of the; “They are over now,” I said, soothingly; 
inner room opened, and Lottie stood there, $ “you shall sit up and have your tea.” 
beckoning to me. “Yes, please. Don’t let me sleep any more, 
Iwent into her chamber, and she closed the $ don’t!” 
door. She was in great excitement and glee. All the while she held fast to my hand and 
“Babylon’s been at it,” she whispered. looked wildly in my eyes, repeating, 
“At what?” ‘Such dreadful dreams, Martha Hyde—oh! 
“Talking about you. Oh, my! hain’t you } such dreadful dreams!” 
voke up a hornet’s nest! Cora’s mad too. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
Wal, wal, I told you to let things alone.” 
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DRAWING-ROOM CARD-BASKET. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 





Ix the front of the number, we give a design > embroider the flowers given in the slightest 
for the half of this beautiful Drawing-Room : possible way. For the center the flower leaves 
Card-Basket, which is made in the new appli- s may be put in merely with a double stitch, the 
cation of straw-work which has been lately in- $ spots being only a little point d’or—that is, s 
troduced. From this half it is easy to complete ; sort of irregular stitching worked very close. 
the whole, by merely repeating the three out-$ The other flowers may be done with as little 
side bouquets, and finishing the center one. ; labor. Contrast of colors must, however, be 

The first inspection conveys a strong impres- i considered. On the red work a white flower, 
sion that we are looking at some handsome on the black a red, on the blue a tasize-cole, 
Indian article of native manufacture, and when ; on the maize a purple, and vary the greens 0! 
we come to a closer examination, we are sur- $ the leaves as much as possible. 
prised to find that the chief material is simply $ The embroidery being done, lay the six-sided 
a few of the shining straws gathered from our ; piece on the bottom of the basket, fasten it cart 
happy harvest-fields. In commencing to make $ fully in its place, on this lay one of the side- 
the Drawing-Room Card-Basket given in our pieces, face to face, stitch through the two edges 
illustration, the first measure will be to cut the $ and the pasteboard, turn the side up and tuck 
entire shape in one piece of pasteboard, giving Sit firmly all round the edge of its own piece of 
the six-sided shape which forms the bottom its $ cardboard, and 80 repeat until the whole six 
exact form by a fold of each part all round. Sare done; then commence the straw-work by 
This being done, take as many pieces of fine$ laying on first all the fine lines, which ar 
cloth, or good French merino, cut them to their nothing more than finely-split straws, such 88 
required shapes, one for the bottom of the bas- Sare used for bonnet-making, fastening them 
ket and six others to form the sides. These } down with little cross-stitches of blue and scar 
may be scarlet, blue, and a deep maize-color, ; let silk. When all the fine lines have a 
with a black for the bottom of the basket; or Son, add the wide ones, which are the wh 
they or all of different colors. On these’ coarse straws flattened down, crossing them 
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also with the silk, leaving only for the present ; next with a pretty bow of ribbon. The handle 
the outer line of the six pieces which form the 3 may be cardboard covered with red cloth and 
sides. Then take some crimson German velvet ; crossed with straw, or it may be a broad plait 
for the under side of the basket, and cut each : of straw, or a straw cord, which must be pur- 

h larger as will just pass over the ; 
part so muc , ; 
edge, coming exactly under the line of the wide § bonnets. A little practice may be necessary to 
straw which is next to be added, thus complet- : execute the straw-work with the dexterity and 
ing the pattern of the straw-work. In this way ? neatness necessary for its elegance; but when 
avery neat edge is secured. The last line of } proficiency has been obtained, many beautiful 
stitches, which may show ° “4 rared ae bab articles can be easily produced worthy of any 
the basket, may be covered with a line of the } drawing-room. 
vide straw. Each point is to be fastened to the 3 


chased, being one of those used for trimming 
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LADY’S WORK-BAG. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


R Paris, a “Work-Bag” is now the indispen- ; equal in size. The illustration in the front of 
ees companion of every lady. One 8 the number shows one of these pieces in ite 
above, ee fashionable is that which we give: proper size, together with the design which 

i * ©} material may be dark-blue or green ; ornaments it. The serpentine pattern, forming 
bs ee and the ornaments are executed in $ the border of the piece, is to be executed in flat 

braid and embroidery. The bag consists 3 silk braid, of a color harmonizing witl»the cash- 


distinct pieces, identical in shape, and‘ mere. It is stitched on with sewing silk oPany 





wer wees. 
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hue presenting a broad contrast to that of the ; in silk of different shades of green, brown, ete, 
braid. In the middle of the braid a row of her- 3 The ornamental patterns being finished, the four 
ringbone-stitch is worked with the same silk as ; pieces must be sewed together, and the stitches 
that used for the stitching. The flowers in the } covered by a thin silk cord of the same color ag 
inner pattern are formed of pieces of white and 3 that of the bag itself. The tassels may be either 
red cashmere neatly cut out and stitched down. ; of one color, or a mixture of various hues, The 
These two colors may be tastefully varied on the : bag is drawn ut the top by a cord, finished with 
four sides of the bag. The branches are worked * tassels. 





COLLAR IN IRISH TATTING. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tas Collar is worked in the usual way of} worked separately, and sewn together at * 
tatting, which involves the necessity of being 3 different points. Each star is composed “e 
completed with the needle. The stars are} center circle, with seven loops round. The 
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SEGAR-CASE IN BRAIDING. 421 


cll may be formed of either one or two of; ened together one over the other at each end, 
these rows. One row of single loops, worked ; makes the line of the collar round the neck on 
at a little distance from each other, dnd fast- * to which the large stars are attached. 


SEGAR-CASE IN BRAIDING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


we may be braided on morocco, cloth, or} should be taken to a pocket-book maker. in 
ia” though the first is preferable; and any $ order to be made up. This is an exceedingly 
olors may be chosen. Gold braid on black is } easy kind of work, and is, at the same time, 


very pretty. After the sides are worked, they ‘ lady-like. 
Vou. XXXIX.—28 





NEW STYLE OF OPEN BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Our pattern, this month, is that of a high ; an opening between them, the collar of course 
dress body, opening to the waist in front, with § being trimmed to correspond. The wide sleeve 
revers turned back; the pattern consists of four : is shaped at the elbow, and has a deep revers, 
pieces, viz: front, back, side-body, and sleeve. $ the position of which is marked on the pattern: 
The revers is marked by a pricked line, and that : at the bottom of sleeve a corner piece must be 
it should sit perfectly flat when turned back, a 3 added at the seam at the back of the arm. 
small puff is taken out at the edge of front, the No. 1. One Front. 
joining together of which is hidden by the trim-: No. 2. Hazr or Back. 
ming of revers. Some ladies are having a small{ No. 3. One Srpz-Bopy. 
collar at the back to meet the revers, leaving; No. 4. SLEEVE. 





FOR A SOFA-PILLOW IN MUSLIN AND TAPE. 


BY MES. WARREN. 


MarteRiats.—Some pieces of tape same size ; the patterns one at a time, leaving a square of 
as pattern engraved, and of the soft kind which } muslin in the center of each pattern. (This 8 
does not curl. Sufficient book muslin, of good ’ where the cross-bars of cotton are.) Run the 
quality, for the size of pillow. No. 24 cotton, parte round twice, widening the running 


and embroidery cotton, No. 8. ; the point of each leaf; then overcast this very 

First make with a pencil spaces along each thickly with close button-hole stitch; now cut 
edge of muslin an inch and a half square; } out the small square of muslin in the center, 
crease some lines from point to point, and run } turn in the edges close to the running, and sew 
a white thread in these creases; now tack on ; in sewing-stitch thickly over. The cross-bart 
the tape at each intersection, and stitch it in{in the center of these are worked with 24 cot- 
a small square; then with pencil trace out‘ton. The book muslin is now to be cut away: 
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The cushion should be covered in colored mate- < which a border may be added of the pattern 
rial to suit the hangings of the room, and this $ engraved for bread-cloth, only that the tape 
work made up as a simple pillow-covering, to ‘ must be that used for the sofa-pillow. 





BEAD MATS IN COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Por these patterns see front of number. } or Torquoise, on a white ground of Berlin wool; 
No. 1. 3or it may be worked in white beads, or small 
The pattern is worked in small white beads, } white bugles, on a colored ground, bordered with 
the ground work in Berlin wool. a fringe of beads, or of the wool as shown in the 
No. 2. design. Make up on a piece of stiff pasteboard, 
The pattern is for colored beads, either pearly : covered with silk. 
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COMBINATION DESIGNS IN PATCHWORK. 





NETTED D’OYLEY FOR TARTLET 
OR FOR ANY OTHER USEFUL PURPOSE. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


MareriaLs.—Cotton, No. 10, and Trafalgar; mesh net ten loops into the stitch next the 
cotton. Bone mesh three-eighths of an inch $ colored mark at the end, but not at the side, 
wide; another'a quarter of aninch. A long net- : miss seven loops, net ten into the eighth loop, 
ting-needle, and a long rug or darning-necedle. ; *; then miss three loops; net ten into the fourth, 

On.a foundation, with small mesh, net fifty- 3 repeat from * again, then miss seven loops; net 
five stitches; then net twelve diamonds or: ten into the eighth; (this will be the loop imme- 
twenty-four rows; then * decrease by netting ; diately before the colored mark;) net ten into 
two loops together every third. row, at the be- } next loop, which will be immediately after the 
ginning of the row only, till there are eighteen : colored mark; miss seven loops, net ten into the 
rows or nine diamonds; then decrease at the} eighth, +; miss three loops, net ten into the 
beginning of every row till there are twenty } fourth, repeat from + three times more, then 
stitches. Now cut off from the foundation, turn : miss four loops, net ten into the fifth, repeat 
ends with the netting, and net the other side, } from + twice more 2; miss three loops, net “on 
only commengeing at *; now gather the netting ; into the fourth, continue to repeat from ¢ tl! 
through the center on to a string, net two rows 3 the corner, where net as at the other corner; 
all round, netting at the corners four stitches } then continue along the end and side the same 
into one loop. There should be twenty-five }as the one just netted. With narrow mesh nt 
loops at each end, and sixty-four down each four rows all round. This will make two dis- 
side. Count the number of stitches, and mark :monds. Cut off the cotton, tie it into the Joop 
with — cotton each corner. With wide’ directly over the colored mark, net nine stitches, 
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A HYACINTIL GLASS-STAND. 425 


iter nnn annnnanrnnnnnnnnnnnannnns Aearanenonnmnnpnannnnnasnnnnmnnpapanronnnpannihir 
T (or turn on reverse side), net cight stitches, } netting is reduced to a point. Continue this all 
thus missing one, and continue turning and de- ; round. Darn as in engraving with the Trafal- 
creasing @ stitch at the end of every row till the ° gar cotton and long needle. 
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A HYACINTH GLASS-STAND. 


BY MRS. WARREN. 


Marertats.—A skein each of three very 
distinct shades of magenta, violet, and maize- 
elored wool; four distinct shades of green, 
ad one of light-brown. A wooden mesh, 
half an inch wide, two nails ef green cam- 
rig, some stiff paper and gum, a circle of 
‘wif cardboard, and a crochet hook. 
‘Cut the circle of cardboard a little larger 
than the hyacinth glass; lay it down on the 
tambric, and cut the latter half an inch 
larger; then snip this half-inch all round, so 
ato admit of its being turned over the edge 
ofthe cardboard; now gum this snipped part 
ind carefully turn it over the edge of the 
tardboard; now cut a circle the exact size, 
iid gum itover. In stiff paper measure the 
tite round of this circle, having the paper 
‘n6 inchand a half in depth, and cut the 
length little longer than will go round the 
circle; lay this also on a strip of the cambric, 
‘gad cut it half an inch also beyond the paper; 
then, without snipping, gum the cambric on 
to the paper, then gum a piece the exact 
width on to this again; when this is dry, sew 
the strip round the circle and up at the side. 
For tuz Fiowers.—Take the lightest 
thade of maize or any other color, tie a loop 
over the mesh, insert the hook under this 
loop and make 1 ch; still keep the wool on 
the hook, wind the wool over the hook, make 
mother tight chain. Continue this till there 
are fifteen loops, then tie on the next shade 
tnd make thirty loops, then the darkest and 
make fifty loops; draw the wool through and 
cut it off. Cut some circles of the cambric 
about an inch in diameter; carefully slip the 
vool off the mesh, then sew round the cambric ; To Make tue Moss.—With No. 10 steel knit- 
ia the form of a small rosette. In the next} ting-pins knit each single skein of the green 
fower begin with the darkest shade, make : and brown wool in common garter stitch; then, 
fifteen loops; next shade thirty, and lightest } when completed, throw it into a basin of boiling 
ffty loops. Thus there will be one flower with water for a minute, take it up, wring it dry in 
‘dark center, and one with a light; and they {a cloth, and press it with a hot iron; when cold, 
must be so arranged that the dark outside shall ° ravel it out and put three shades together, and 
a against the light edge of next flower. ¢ sew it in bunches top and bottom of the cup, 
p en all the flowers are made, sew them round ; afterward pulling it out of any stiffness which 
cup as closely together as possible. ‘ the sewing on may have given it. 





BORDER FOR A KNITTED COUNTERPANR. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


Beixa intended to accompany a counterpane slip, narrow and bind, knit 2, purl 4, knit 4, 
of solid knitting, we have given this border in ; purl 4, knit 4, purl 1, thread forward, knit 3. 
raised slanting stripes, meeting down the center, It will be unnecessary for us to go through 
as being the most suitable. Commence in the all the rows, as they are merely repetitions, if 
following way: Cast on 47 stitches. For the; the following rule is carefully observed: Is 
first row of the pattern—Knit 8, bring the thread } every front row a new loop is made by bringing 
forward, knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit 3, } the thread forward and forming the hole, afler 
slip, narrow and bind (these are the three cen- knitting the three at the edge, and this addi- 
tral loops), knit 3, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit } tional loop is always taken up by the narrowing 
4, thread forward, knit 8. The first and last 3 in the center, so that new stripes are continually 
3 of the row form the edge, and are always } being formed in the exact degree that they are 
knitted in every row, both in the front and ; being lost in the center when they meet. As 
back rows. there may be some little danger in taking up 

Return Row.—Knit 3, purl 6, knit 4, purl 4, 3 and laying down the work, if not distinguishing 
knit 4, purl 7, knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 5, knit $ the front and back rows at a glance, we recom 
3. In all the back rows it will be an easy rule $ mend that a little knot of red wool should be 
to remember that all the knitted stripes are to: tied to the end of the cotton left after casting 
be purled, and all the purled stripes are to be s on; when, simply noticing whether this mark is 
knitted, the 3 at each edge being always knitted, } on the right hand or the left, will show at once 
as we said before. which is the front or the back row. This bor- 

Second Front Row.—Knit 8, thread forward, } der may be made of any width by casting on a 
purl 1 (this one is the commencement of a new } many more loops as will make fresh stripes, # 


; . 
—_, knit 4, purl 4, knit 4, purl 4, knit 2, : fours, on each side of the central line. 
26 
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LADY’S NECK-TIE, CAPE, SLEEVE, ETC. 





VLO«PAC POLZA. 


ARRANGED BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF SEP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPYRIGH®. 





















































































































































TIC-TAC POLKA. 





































































































































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL GHIT-CHAT. Happy Women.—A_ happy woman! is not sho the very 

Save in Somermno Exse.”—When people have a mind sparkle and sunshine of life? A woman who is happy be 
to be extravagant, they say, “We'll save it in something cause she can’t help it—whose smile even the culdet 
else.” Does a husband wish some costly delicacy for din- $ Sprinkle of misfortune cannot dampen. Men make ator. 
ner, which his careful wife believes they cannot afford, he ; Tible mistake when they marry for beauty, for talent, « 
quiets her ecruples, or forces her to deny herself what is? for style; the sweetest wives are those who possess the 
needful, by telling her she can.“save it in something else.” | Magic secret of: being contented under any circumstance 
Is a wife determined to outshine her neighbors in dress? $ Rich or poor, high or low, it makes no difference; the 
She passes lightly over her extravagance in milliners and } bright little fountain of joy bubbles up just as musically 
mantua-makers, by assuring her husband volubly that she $ in their hearts, Do they live in a log cabin? the firelight 
can “save it in something else.” Does a man, who can illy $ that leaps up on its humble hearth becomes brighter tha 
afford it, buy a fast trotter? He is sure to inform you that 3 the gilded chandeliers in an Aladdin palace. Do they eat 
ho can “save it in something els¢”” Is a woman bent on $ brown bread, or drink cold water from the well? it afonis 
giving a costly party? She has her answer ready, “I can g them more solid satisfaction than the millionaire’s “pate 
save it in something else.” Rarely is a foolish expenditure \ % fois gras” and iced champagne. Nothing ever gue 
entered on, that the reply is not made to the conscience, if WD With them, no trouble is so serious for them, w 
not to others, “I can save it in something else.” : calamity so dark and deep, that the sunlight of theirsile 

In point of fact, however,.the saving is never made. s will not “make the best of it.” Was ever the streamo, 
Those who are first to launch into extravagance are always $ light 80 dark and unpropitious that the sunshine of a happy 
the last’ to retrench. The habit of self-indulgence, which § fce falling across its turbid tide, would not awaken ana 
is the cause of yielding to one temptation, is continually in § ®W¢ring gleam? Why, these joyous-tempered people doit 
the way to prevent resisting others, Neither the husband $ know half the good they do. 
who cannot deny himself a good dinner, nor the wife who a 
is unable to resist the purchase of a costly dress, are the $ CHEAPEST AND Best.—The Aurora (Ind.) Commonwetlth 
persons to “save in something else’ If the folly is reme- says:—“The main difference between ‘Peterson’ and the 
died at all, it is because the husband has a self-sacrificing Three-dollar Magazines is—one dollar in price. They charg 
wife, who deprives herself of comforts to keep the family } Three dollars per annum and Peterson only Two.” Ani 
from running into debt, or the wife has a patient, econo- the Saratoga (N. Y.) Sentinel says:—“ This is emphatically 
mical husband, who lives like a hermit, that she may dress 3 ® Ladies’ Magazine, and those of the fair sex who desir 
like a dutchess, Our experience of human nature has yet { t° be kept thoroughly posted in the prevailing fashiom 
to furnish us with a solitary instance in which selfishness ; 2¢¢dlework, etc., etc., should secure this work, which, 
‘of this kind did not pervade’ the entire rharacter. “The * two dollars per year, is the cheapest ‘Magazine a 
saving is never in anything which the guilty person wishes. 3 aie the country.” * Consequently this is the Magazine ir 
Those who insist on gratifying themselves, when they know > the times. id is not ser late to subscribe. mek one 
they cannot afford it, do it invariably at the expense of ¢ ©" be supplied, if desired. Additions to clubs made s 
others. From the husband who practically stints his wife, club prices. 
to the spendthrift who cheats everybody, his tailor included, 
those who talk of “saving in something else,” actually en- 
joy themselves at the cost of innocent parties. 

There is but one road to economy. Without self-denial, 
nobody can avoid extravagance. All have something to 
wish for. The desire to indulge ourselves is as powerful in 
one as in another. Virtue does not consist in never being 
-tempted, but in successfully resisting temptation. Those 
who lament so loudly that they cannot be as economical as 
others, because they have what they call more elegant 
tastes, are simply more eclf-indulgent. Luxury is the same 
sweet-singing syren to us all. A just man schools himself Ss: Scam toot oratet 
to resist her allurements. A weak one abandons himself : A 8 ‘i 
to her wiles. It is insulting the long, hard, severe disci- 3 m.—Hies. = 
pline, which habituates us to self-denial, to tell us that we § Tax Propraar’s Rerurn.—The Prodigal’s story, sold 
are lucky in being made of sterner stuff than others; for if $ Script itself, is told, beautifully, in this effective e 
those others would do battle as strongly and perseveringly 8 . P — 4 os P = is i catenins the beggared #8 
with their foibles, would learn to go without the luxuries $ ein Bie gran he are pane stands outside, wis 
and elegancies they cannot afford, they also would become A eg ieee GR ga 
of sterner stuff. The evil lies in ourselves always. “Oh! fally looking into the window, ae h the doer, 

: -and-b ith fainting heart, he will approac 
save in something else” means “somebody else must save, Bycutty, wt s ' i The fatted 
‘ ‘ . .. 2 and knock feebly. Ah! how welcome he will be. 
for I will not,” and is the type of a selfish nature. This is calf will be killed, the neighbors will be called ia, and al 
_ plain speaking; but is it not truth? ill be hepen. 

ALL tHe Ormens Pur ToceTHer.—The Glasgow (Mo.)} Our CoLorep Patrerns.—We give tw 
Times says:—“ A lady friend, in-whose judgment and taste $ patterns, in this number, designed expressly for 
we have great confidence, says she would not give Peterson 3 son.” Recollect, no other magazine gives these 
for all a oO magazines put together.” > patterns at all, 
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ABBREVIATIONS IN CrocHET.—“ Many Young Subscriber’ 
ask the meaning of the abbreviations in crochet. The ab 
breviations mean as follows :— 

ch.—Chain stitch. 

dch.—Double chain stitch, or braid stitch. 

sl.—Slip stitch. 

sc.—Single crochet. 

sdc.—Short double crochet. 

dc.—Double crochet. 

ste.—Short treble crochet. 

tce.—Treble crochet. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 481 
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jpoor Rrxos—The ring known as the “Love Ring,” is ; 
frmed of the following stones, set in the order in which $ 
ve giv them: Lapis lazuli, opal, verd antique, emerald, ° 
the initials of which produce the word “Love.” The “Re- 3 
ri Ring” is by means of a similar arrangement, consist- : 
ing of ruby, emerald, garnet, amethyst, ruby, and diamond. } 

of this class have also been used for political pur- 3 
yises. During the agitation of the Repeal question in§ 
Jreland, a popular ring was formed of the following set- ¢ 
tings: Ruby, emerald, pearl, emerald, amethyst, lapis lazuli. 
This was the “ Repeal Ring.” 

Au Foo rr Uservt.—The Halifax Casket, a Nova Scotia 
cotemporary, says:—“We have always spoken highly of 
‘Peterson's Magazine, which well combines instruction 
with amusement, and courts favor by never, at any time, 
ninistering to opinions or propensities injurious to good 
norals or social order. From the youngest to the oldest, 
oe will be sure to find in Peterson one or more articles 
that will interest and amuse, and that will be well worth 
the price of the number. The plates and the patterns are 
dways of the best order, and the receipts can always be 


depended on.” 


Powanps’ Paint Restonrr.—Ladies should use Edwards’ 
Paint Restorer for cleaning paint and glass. It is much bet- 
ter than soap or anything ever used for the same purpose. 
It will remove all dirt from paint and glass without labor. 
For sale by all grocers, druggists, and fancy goods stores in 
the country. Samples sent upon receipt of two three cent 
stamps. Address Fisher, Day & Co., successors to J. E. 
Tilton, dealers in all Artists’ Goods, Engravings for Grecian 
Painting, etc,, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Our Mvsic.—So many ladies have complained of the im- 
possibility of making the Magazine stand on a music rack, 
when the music was printed, as formerly, lengthwise with 
the page, that we have printed it, in this number, across 
the page. If the new method is better-liked than the old, 
ve shall continue it permanently. 

Requests FoR PaTTERNs.—Numerous requests for us to 
publish patterns have been received, which are in the hands 
@ Mrs. Jane Weaver, and will be attended to in order. 

To Corramutors.—Make your stories as short and pithy 
% possible. Our readers are too cultivated to like even 
“linked sweetness” if “long drawn out.” 3 
Staun, 70 “Pennacoox.”—In our next number we shall 
Gv @ sequel to this charming story, in which the reader 
will hear further of the real heroine. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Pampinea and other Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
lea, 12mo, New Fork: Rudd @ Carleton.—Mr. Aldrich 
las been known as one of the most graceful of American 
poets, The present volume contains various poems never < 
re given to the public in a collected form. The scene $ 
Hh Principal poem, “Pampinea,” is laid in Italy, and 

Doom itself breathes the very air of that sunny, sen- 
mut land. “Pythagoras” is in a higher vein, and is alto- 
oo the Cpaagt me Asp volume. “The Tragedy,” 

Hascheesh, aun are also especially not: 

able, The last we quote. apseand 
“A noisome mi 
Crawls to the ities tae 


The gate has d 
ropt from the rusty hi 
And the walks are strewn with Fon sad 


— vd the shattered fence 
; road runs by > 
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To a haunted wood, where the hemlocks groan 
And the willows sob and sigh. 


Among the dank lush flowers 

The spiteful fire-fly glows, 

And a woman steals by the stagnant pond 
Wrapped in her burial clothes. 


There’s a dark blue scar on her throat, 
And ever she makes a moan, 

And the humid lizards shine in the grass, 
And the iichens weep on the stone, 


And the moon shrinks in a cloud, 
And the traveler shakes with fear, 
And an owl on the skirts of the wood 
Hoots, and says, Do you hear? 


Go not there at night, 

For a spell hangs over all— 

The palsied elms, and the dismal road, 
And the broken garden-wall. 


Oh! go not there at night, 

For a curse is on the place; 

Go not there, for fear youn meet 
The murdered face to face.” 

The volume is very elegantly printed, like most of the 
publications of Rudd & Carleton. 

The Commercial Traveler, and a Message from over the 
Sea. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is a handsome duodecimo edi- 
tion of the last work of Dickens, a cheaper edition of which, 
in octavo, we lately noticed. The present edition matches 
“The ifousehold Edition of Dickens’ Works,” of which the 
enterprising firm of T. B. Peterson & Brothers are pub 
lishers. We have frequently spoken in terms of the very 
highest praise of this elegant edition, which ought to be in 
every library. 

The Crossed Path. By Wilkie Collins. 1 vol., 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new edition 
of “Basil,” one of the earlier novels of Collins. It is now 
published under a title more descriptive of the character of 
the story, and as it had but few readers on its first appear- 
ance here, ought now to have & very large sale. We con- 
sider “The Crossed Path” not inferior to “The Woman in 
White,” by which latter Wilkie Collins is more generally 
known, at least in Ameriea. 

The Wits and Beauz of Society. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. — 
This is a reprint of a late English publication. It is some- 
what carelessly compiled, but will be found interesting by 
many. Those, however, who have read Selwyn, Hervey, 
St. Simon, Horace Walpole, or the other original sources 
from which the work has been patched together, or who 
ever hope to read them, need not buy the book. 

Flirtation, and What Comes of It. A Comedy in Five 
Acts. By Frank B. Goodrich. New York: Rudd & Carle 
ton.—A sprightly satire on New York fashionable life, which 
d to those affected with the mania of “getting 
into society.” 


4 
° 





Harry Harson. By J.T. Irving. 1 vol..12 mo. New 
York: D. M. Dewitt——This is a story of American life, 
written with considerable ability. It is, we believe, a new 
edition of the work. The author is a nephew of Washing- 
ton Irving. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
THE HABITUAL USE OF MEDICINE. 
By H. T. Brown, M. D. 

TueERE is no evil habit to which the human family are 
subject, that is more pernicious in its ultimate results than 
the habitual use of medicine. The physical system of man 
is so delicately organized, that very trivial causes will often 
suffice to bring about disordered action which may event- 
uate in permanent disease, and there is nothing that will 





FIRESIDE RECREATIONS.—PUZZLES. 
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80 effectually establish that condition as the habit of con- ; To set A MIXTURE ON FIRE WITH Water.—Pour into a 
tinually introducing into the system such substances as ; saucer a little sulphuric acid, and place upon it a chip of 
tend to irritate certain organs, or such as are foreign to its ; sodium, which will float and remain uninflamed; but the 
hemical position. Notwithstanding the anatomical } addition of a drop of water will set it on fire. 
organization of all human beings is very nearly the same, ; FLAME upon WATER.—Fill a wineglass with cold water, 
there are individual peculiarities which materially modify ; pour lightly upon its surface a little ether; light it bys 
the action of the same medicine in different constitutions. > slip of paper, and it will burn for some time, 
The t of medicine often required to produce a very ; 
muderate degree of relaxation in the system of one indivi- * 
dual, will be sufficient, in others, to produce such a degree 
of vital prostration, as to ger its subsequent organic $ 
fanctions. There is also another peculiarity of the system, 
which is equally applicable to all constitutions, that is, the 
power of tolerating medicine. By habitually using a medi- 
cine, the system will so adapt itself to ite action, that it 
will be found necessary to increase the dose continually, in 
order to keep the system constantly under its influence, 
and whatever organic function is excited or maintained, by 
such a course of medication, will be found to suspend its 
operation upon the withdrawal of its accustomed stimulant. 
As a familiar illustration of the powers and force of habit 3 
in the system, we will take the habitual “dram drinker.” 
While one accustomed to drinking can take a glass of 
brandy with seeming impunity, the more sober man would 
be so intoxicated as to be entirely unable to maintain an up- 
right position; yet by practicing intemperance, his system 
would soon be induced to tolerate the stimulus without any 
apparent inconveni But let the accustomed stimula- 3 
tion be withdrawn, then the unsteady nerves, the loss of § 
appetite, and the restless nights, will indicate plainly the } 
extent of injury done the system. So in the ultimate effect N 
of intemperate medication, whatever is not actually re- N 
quired to assist “nature,” should be abandoned as not only 3 
useless, but absolutely injurious also, The operations of $ 
the system, even in sickness, tends to remove all obstruct- N 
ing causes and resume a healthy action, and if let alone in § 
many cases would finally attain that end; but by the inter- 3 
vention of art, the objects of nature are often thwarted, N 
and serious maladies substi#uted for comparatively slight $ 
ailments. Therefore let the habitual use of medicine be ? 
avoided as an evil scarcely inferior to that of habitual dram 3 
drinking. 
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PRACTICAL PUZZLES. 
Frmst cut out, with a penknife, in pasteboard or card, 
The designs numbered one, two, and threo— 
Four of each; after which, as the puzzle is hard, 
You had better be guided by me 
To a certain extent; for in fixing take care 
That each portion is fitted in tight, 
Or they will not produce such a neat little square 
As they otherwise would if done right. 


? vt 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


WATER YRoM THE FLAME oF A CANDLE.—Hold a cold and 3 How tHe JAPANESE ResToRE FADED ere A . 
wi ql 


ary bell-glass over a lighted candle, and watery vapor will } bouquet is drooping beyond all remedies of fresh 
De directly condensed on the cold surface; then close the { Japanese can bring it back to all its first glory — 
mouth of the glass with a card or plate, and turn the mouth $ simple and seemingly most Cavegetien nara” a 
uppermost; remove the card, quickly pour in a little lime- 3 received,” says a visitor in Japan, “a porns ra nf 
water, a perfectly clear liquid, and it will instantly become $ from a Japanese acquaintance. They continu poy el 
turbid and milky, upon meeting with the contents of the 8 all their beauty for nearly two weeks, when a : of 
glass, just as lime-water changes when dropped intoa glass > faded. Just as I was about to have them thrown away, 
full of water. $ same gentleman (Japanese gentleman) came peru 
Rost-coLoreD FLAME oN WATER.—Drop a globule of potas- N showed him the faded flowers, and told him wee mf 
sium, about the size of a large pea, into a small cup nearly ; lasting a long time, they had now become pron on 
full of water, containing a drop or two of strmg nitric acid; $ no,’ said he, ‘only put the ends nA tho stems pr 
the moment that the metal touches the liquid it will float 3 and they will be as good as before.’ I was inc ; 


, fire 
upon its surface, enveloped with a beautiful rose-colored } he took them himself and held the stems re saa 
flame, and entirely dissolve. $ until they were completely charred. This poe 

Waves or Free on WATER.—On a lump of refined sugar 3 ing; at evening they were again looking fresh and vigor 
beauty and 


let fall a few drops of phosphuretted ether, and put the $ and have continued so for another week.” 

sugar into a glass of warm water, which will instantly ap-$ Lawn Grass.—The best plan to preserve pets with 8 

pear on fire at the surface, and in waves, if gontly blown § luxuriance of lawn grass, is to cover vd in w owe 
with the breath. This experiment should be exhibited in $ litter of fine hay—such as dried herd’s re ats 
the dark. grass” will make. This should be removed in the 
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Formation oF WATER BY Firz.—Put into a teacup a little 
spirit of wine, set it on fire, and invert a large bell-glass 
over it. In a short time, a thick, watery vapor will be 
seen on the inside of the bell, which may be collected by a 


dry sponge. 


and a light dressing of slacked ashes and lime —s 
scattered with the hand, as grain is sown. It will be ~s 
that this method will preserve the fine sward in aed 
2 for a great number of years; and if the grass eS 
3 want renewing, a little white clover seod may 
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slong with the ash and lime dressing. By this process the 
will be always kept smooth, end the turf fine, 

thick, and homogeneous. 

ly 4 Howzrsucktz is permitted to twine round a tree, 
the trunk of which is of soft wood, it is very likely so to 

its growth as to cause its destruction. This only 
happens when the climbing plant grows into hard woody 

strong enough to cause strangulation to the tree 
round which it twines. 

Tar Puan or PropaGatine Appiy-Trees in Bohemia is 
the following: Slips of the required sorts are taken from 
the trees, inserted in a potato, and planted in the ground, 
jeaving about a couple of inches above the surface. In this 
wy neither seed nor grafting is necessary. We recommend 
atrial of this easy mode. 

Ix Praymine Cuuweina Piants for covering porches, or 
omamental arches, it should be recollected that different 
kinds twine in opposite directions; thus, for instance, the 
pusionflower and the convolvulus turns from right to left; 
the hop and the honeysuckle twine from left to right. 


2 
3 
é 


Q 
RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 3 

Pore Quarter of Lamb.—Cut off the scrag one joint from ; 
the shoulder; saw off the chine-bone, and also the bone of 
the breast, and joint it thoroughly; crack the ribs in the $ 
niddle; cut off the thick skin which covers the lower part ¢ 
of the breast, and break the bone of the shoulder to allow 8 
of the knuckle twisting round, and secure it in its place 
with a skewer from beneath the breast right up the 
knuckle, Put two large skewers at the thin end; pass the 
spit between the skewers and the ribs, through the thick 
part at the shoulder; paper it, having a double thickness 
over the thin end. When the quarter is roasted whole, the 
shoulder should be raised either at table or when dished. 
The hind quarter is sometimes roasted, and served with 
mintsauce. It may also be larded, covered with oiled 
paper, and when more than half done the paper to be with- 
drawn, the meat basted with oil or yolk of egg, and slightly 
cwered with crumbs of bread; then put closer to the fire 
to give it a fine brown; when served, it is sprinkled with 
the juice of a lemon. The quarter, of eight to ten pounds 
weight, will take two and a quarter to two and a half hours 
in dressing, as it ought to be always well done. The fore 
quarter will require from three-quarters to one hour less. 

Boned Quarter of Lamb.—Take off the shoulder and bone 
it; stuff it with fine forcemeat, and skewer it in a handsome 
shape, Braise it with two ounces of butter, add a teacupful 
of water, stirring the braise until the gravy is drawn. Then 
oa the brisket into pieces, and stew them in white gravy; 
thicken it with cream and eggs so that it shall be very 
White; cut the long bones into chops and fry them; thicken 
the gravy of the braise, add haricots, minced truffles, or 
mything else of vegetable in season. Place the shoulder 
in the center of a dish with its own sauce, lay the brisket 
covered with white sauce round it, and place the fried chops 
&t the edge. 

Tamb a TEspagnole—An entire lamb is frequently ; 
Tousted in the Peninsula, without any other preparation ; 
on skinning it, taking out the fry, and cutting | 

- It is then, however, extremely young—not 
more than perhaps six weeks or two months old; the bones 
tat like gristle, and the meat is singularly delicate. It is ; 
wmetimes, but only rarely, stuffed with bread and sweet $ 
herbs, and served with bread-sauce; but more frequently ° 
taten with lemon-juice. 

Au Pascal—May be a little older, and is also roasted } 
> haem from the neck to the shoulders, and the 
Nie, on rere which is then covered with slices } 
wl hower th small skewers, er tied with twine; ‘ 


er, being removed when the meat is nearly done. 
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y Both should be placed in a cradle-spit, and will take about 
two hours in roasting. 

To Stew Lamb—A la Perigord.—Put it into a stewpan 
with a little oil, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, or half a 
dozen black truffles, either whole or sliced, together with 
$ some trenches of bacon. Let it stew gently in any kind of 
broth, and when thoroughly done take it out, strain the 
gravy, and serve the joint along with the truffles or mush- 
rooms only. To be well done it will require four hours in 
stewing. , 

Breast of Lamb.—Cut off the thin ends, half boil, then 
strew with crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt; and serve in 
¢ a dish of stewed mushrooms. 
$ Cut a Loin of Lamb into steaks, pare off the skin and 
® part of the fat, fry it in butter a pale brown, pour away the 
3 fat, and put in boiling water enough to cover the meat, a 
$ little pepper and salt, a little nutmeg, half pint of green 
2 peas, and a coss-lettuce cut lengthways; cover it down, and 
3 let it stew gently for half an hour. 

Shoulder of Lamb.—Bone the shoulder, trim off some of 
the lean meat, which chop fine with an equal quantity of 
bacon fat, season with spice; fill up the shoulder and roll 
it; braise it two hours over a slow stove; take it up, glaze 
it. Serve with sorrel or tomato sauce. 

Lamb’s Head.—Parboil the head, rub it over with yolk 
of eggs, cover it thickly with chopped herbs, crumbs of 
bread, and clarified butter, and put it into a Dutch oven 
before the fire. Mince the heart and the liver very finely, 
and stew them in a little good gravy, adding a spoonful of 
lemon-pickle; make some forcemeat-balls and brain-cakea, 
and fry them; place the mince in the dish with the head 
upon it, and garnish with the balls, brain-cakes, sliced 
lemon, or pickles. 

Lamb's Head and Hinge.—This part is best from a house- 
lamb; but any will be white if soaked in cold water and 
boiled in a napkin. Boil the head separately till very ten- 
der. Have ready the liver and lights three parts boiled, 
and cut small; stew them in a little of the water in which 
they were boiled, season and thicken with flour and butter, 
and serve the mince round the hedd. Or—Skin the head 
and split it; then wash and clean thoroughly both it and the 
entrails—which consist of the “hinge” and “fry”—and lay 
the whole in boiling water for half an hour; then take out 
the heart, liver, and lights; mince them very small; and 
toss them up with a quart of either veal or mutton broth, 
a little ketchup, and a spoonful of cream, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. When the head is sufficiently boiled, rub 
it over with yolk of egg, and powder it with crumbs of 
bread; baste it well with butter, and brown it before the 
fire. Keep the mince hot; and when all is ready, dish the 
mince with the head over it, and the brains made into 
savory balls as « garnish. A little minced bacon is not a 
bad addition, and parsley, thyme, and finely-chopped herbs 
may be used at pleasure: the head may have a squeeze cf 
lemon, and the mince a grating of nutmeg. 

Lamb’s Fry.—Parboil it; dip it in eggs, then in bread- 
crumbs, fry it crisp, and serve it dry, with fried parsley, 
without any sauce. 

Lamb’s Sweetbreads.—Blanch them, and put them into 
cold water. Then put them into a stewpan, with a ladleful 
of broth, some pepper and salt, a small bunch of button 
onions, a few boiled asparagus-tops, and a blade of mace; 
stir in a bit of butter and flour, and stew half an hour. 
Have ready the yolks of two or three eggs well beaten in 
cream, with a little minced parsley and a few grates of 








¢ nutmeg. Do not let it boil after the cream is in; but make 


it hot, and stir it well all the time. Take great care it dues 
not curdle. French beans or peas may be added, but they 
should be very young. 

To Fricassee Lamb-stenes and Sweethreads.—Have ready 


‘ some lamb-stones blanched, parboiled, and sliced. Flour 
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two or three sweetbreads; if very thick, cut them in two. ; peel them and cut them in rings the thickness of & shilling, 
Fry all together, with a few large oysters, of a fine yellow } or, if the cook is clever, she will cut the whole Slice of potato 
brown. Pour the butter off, and add a pint of good gravy, : in one continuous piece like a shaving, in the same way 
some asparagus-tops about an inch long, a little nutmeg, { a mushroom is turned; throw them into cold water unti] 
pepper and salt, two shalots or some chives shred fine, and } you have sufficient; drain on a cloth; fry quickly, in plenty 
a glass of white wine. Simmer ten minutes; then put ai of hot fat, and with as little color as possible; dry them 
little of the gravy to the yolks of three eggs well beaten, } well from the grease, and sprinkle with salt. When hicely 
and by degrees mix the whole. Turn the gravy back into : done, and piled up properly, fried potatoes make a beautifyl 
the pan, and stir it till of a fine thickness without boiling. : side dish, which is always eaten with great relish, Or 
Garnish with lemon. ? Cut a potato in pieces lengthways the size and shape of the 
To Fricassee Lamb-stones.—Skin, wash, and parboil, and 3 divisions of an orange, trim them neatly and fry them; 
then cut them in half, dry and flour them; fry of a beauti- 3 they are an excellent garnish for fried fillet of beef. Or~ 
ful brown in hog’s lard. Serve with the following sauce: } Cold Potatoes may be cut in slices somewhat less than half 
thicken some veal gravy with a bit of flour and butter, and inch thick, and fried in like manner. Some persons al» 
then add to it a slice of lemon, a large spoonful of mush- 3 fry them with onions, as an accompaniment to pork chops, 
toom-ketchup, a teaspoonful of lemon-pickle, a grate of nut- 3 sliced cod, red herring, or with a rasher of bacon. 
meg, and the yolk of an egg beaten well in two large spoon- Roasted Potatoes may be either done in a Duch oven a 
fuls of thick cream. Put this over the fire, and stir it well ; put into the ashes of a wood fire. They should not bv 
till it is hot and looks white: do not let it boil, or it will H peeled, and require a long time: if large, and the fire not 
eardle. Then put in the fry, and shake it about for a ; very strong, a couple of hours will not be too much. They 
minute or two. Serve in a very hot dish. are usually eaten with cold butter at supper. 
Lamb-Chops.—Take a loin of lamb, cut chops from it half ; Potato-Balls.—Bake the potatoes, mash them very nicely, 
an inch thick, retaining the kidney in its place; dip them » make them into balls, rub them over with the yolk of an 
into egg and bread-crumbs, fry and serve with fried parsley. $ egg, and put them into the oven or before the fire to brown. 
When chops are made from a breast of lamb, the red bone > These balls may be varied by the introduction of a third 
at the edge of the breast should be cut off, and the breast : portion of grated ham or tongue. 
parboiled in water or broth, with a sliced carrot and two or $ Potatoes a La Maitre d Hotel.—Boil and peel the pote 
three onions, before it is divided into cutlets, which is done : toes; let them grow nearly cold; then cut them into slices 
by cutting between every second or third bone, and pre- > tolerably thick, and warm them up in white sauce or melted 
paring them, in every respect, as the last. 8 butter, with parsley chopped; put into it a little white pep 
If House-Lamb Steaks are to be done white—stew them 3 per and salt, and the juice of half a lemon. Or—Boil the 
in milk and water till very tender, with a bit of lemon-peel, } potatoes, and let them become cold, then cut them into 
a little salt, some pepper and mace. Have ready some veal- 3 rather thick slices. Put a lump of fresh butter intoa stew- 
gravy, and put the steaks into it; mix some mushroon-pow- } pan, add a little flour, about a teaspoonful fur a moderate 
der, a cup of cream, and the least bit of flour; shake the 8 sized dish; when the flour has boiled a short time in the 
steaks in this liquor, stir it, and let it get quite hot, but not 3 butter, add a cupful of water and a little cream; boil al 
boil. Just before you take it up, put in a few white mush- $ together, then put in the potatoes covered with chopped 
rooms. parsley, pepper, and salt; stew them for a few minutes 
. and then take them from the fire; add a little lemonjuice, 
and send to table. 
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RECEIPTS FOR VEGETABLES. Puree of Potatoes—Mash the potatoes, and mix them 


while quite hot with some fine white gravy drawn from 


al o> Leake Saag Crna Waihamn ange veal, together with butter and cream. The puree should 


araipen, eat, “non oapen agin ante Se Gay capping ime be rather thin, and seasoned with salt, a very little pepe, 
@s many diminutive ones as will fill a dish; boil them in 
two or three waters about three minutes each time, the San Gh wines eae 

: oe New Potatoes should be dressed as soon as possible 
water being put to them cold; then let them steam till best 

A after being taken from the ground, and are always 

tender; pour a white sauce over them, and serve with the ’ when grown in frames, When washed, they should be 
eee, Ch ge gent Rashes Sen ett rubbed with a coarse cloth and a little salt, to take off the 
tape ~ poet aes thin outer skin, but they should not be peeled. Put them 

Potato-Loaves are very nice when eaten with roast beef or 3 into boiling water, they will require but a few minutesto 
SIRENS SORES OS ONS EERE CeCe 5 do them; send them to table in a hot napkin, unless covered 
prepared without milk, by mixing with them a good quan- 3 with white sauce, which should be seasoned with a little 
tity of very finely minced raw shalot, powdered with pep- ? sith end a slight grating of nutmeg. When quite young 
per and salt; then beating up the whole with a little butter ; they should never be sliced nor fried. 
to bind it, and dividing it into small loaves of a conical § 
form, and placing them under the meat to brown, that is, ° nln rina nena nn tAD 
> mn om ig what i ecatcia heir ied 3 RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 

To Brown Potatoes —While the meat is roasting, and an 3 To Dry Gooseberries.—Put five pounds of ggooseberries 
hour before it is served, boil the potatoes and take off the $ into a stewpan, and strew over them one pound of 
skins; flour them well, and put them under the meat, taking § set them on a slow fire; when the syrup begins to a9 : 
care to dry them from the dripping before they are sent to } take them off; scald them in this way for two or three y 
table. The kidney potatoes are best dressed in this way. ? then take them out of the syrup, place them yg 
The flouring is very essential. ¢ and put them before the fire or in the sun to dry. x 

Potatoes, when boiled, if either waxy, or to be eaten with 3 may be dipped into powdered white sugar when we nd 
cold meat, should be peeled and put whole upon the grid- $ of the syrup, and thus candied. They should be 
iron until nicely browned. S tween paper in tin boxes when put by for use. bi 

Potatoes should always be boiled a little before being put To Dry Cherries.—Weigh the cherries before may 
into stews, etc., as the first water in which they are cooked 3 stoned, and allow to every pound of fruit quarter sail 
is thought to be of a poisonous quality. 3 lump-sugar; when they are stoned set them over a ag 

Fried P ctatoes should always be cut from raw potatoes; ? to heat, then take them out of the liquor and putt 
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ANALY 
to them, and Jet them stand till it is dissolved. Then set 3 moist sugar; boil it one hour and a half, stirring it con- 
them over the fire and let them just boil. Allow them to } tinually to keep it from burning. 

stand for two or three days in the syrup, and again boil} Raspberry Jam.—Take equal weights of fruit and moist 
them; afterward strain them, and spread them on sieves to } sugar; put them on the fire together; keep stirring and 
dry either on a stove or in the sun, or in an oven after the $ breaking the fruit till the sugar melts, then boil till it will 
bread is drawn. The same syrup will do again for more 3 jelly on a plate. Though simple, this will be found a very 
fruit. good receipt. Or—Take equal weight of fruit and roughly- 

To Dry without Sugar.—Stone, and set them over the $ pounded loaf-sugar; bruise the fruit with the back of a 
fire; let them simmer in their own liquor, and shake them $ spoon, and boil them together for half an hour; if a little 
in thepan, Put them to get cold; next day give them an- more juice is wanted, add the juice of currants drawn as 
aber scald, and put them when cold on sieves to dry in an for jelly. 
oven of temperate heat, Twice heating, an hour each time, ; Grape Jam.—The grapes ought not to be very ripe. They 
vil do them. Put them in a box, with a paper between 3 should be carefully picked, and all that are at all injured 
ach layer. $ should be rejected. To one pound of grapes add half pound 

Preserved in Brandy.—Reserve s fourth portion of the 3 of sugar; no water but what hangs about them after they 
cherries, clip the stalks of the remainder; lay them care- $ have been washed. Put a layer of sugar, then a layer of 
fully in jars, and fill up the jars with brandy, putting no 3 grapes. Boil on a moderate fire, stirring it all the time, to 
sugar, ag that would wrinkle them. Then stone the re- 3 prevent its burning. 
naising portion, boil them with double their weight of } Barberry Jam.—Take the barberries without stones, pick 
sugar, and put them aside. When the brandy-cherries are them from the stalks, take their weight in loafsugar, put 
taken out for dessert, mix a portion of this preserve with } them into a jar, and place in a kettle of water until the 
the liquor, and they will taste very rich; or the cherries ; sugar is dissolved and the barberries quite soft. The next 
may be strained and the liquor only used, in addition to ; day put them into a preserving-pan, and boil them for quar- 
the brandy from the other cherries. } ter of an hour. Put into jars, and keep them in a dry place. 

Andher Method.—W eigh the finest morellas, having cut 
off half the stalk; prick them with a new needle, and drop 
them into'a jar or wide-mouthed bottle. Pound three-quar- 
ters the weight of sugar or white candy ; strew over; fill up 
with brandy, and tie a bladder over. 

Rolled Cherries, which taste as if done in Brandy.—To 
every three pounds of morella cherries put one pound of 
doublerefined sugar, sifted in layers, in a large stone jar 
or amall keg. Stop it perfectly close, and roll the jar to 
tad fro for a short time every day for six weeks. Keep § 
them ina cool place. ; 

When intended for Tarts and Puddings.—Take fifteen ° 
pounds of Kentish cherries; boil, and break them as they 3 
boil, and when the juice has all boiled away, and the bot- 
tom of the pan is visible, put in three pounds of lump-sugar 
finely powdered. Stir the cherries well, and let them have 
two or three boils; then add a pint of currant-juice, skim 
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N FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

; Fic. 1—WALkING DRESS OF MAUVE-COLORED SILK.—The 
» skirt is trimmed with two groups of narrow ruffles, five in 
} the lower group, and four ruffles in the upper group. 
> Above each group is a band of silk darker than the shade 
of the dress, trimmed with bows of ribbon. The body is 
high and plain, and the sleeves are made to correspond 
with the skirt. Bonnet of white chip, with a black lace 
crown, trimmed with velvet and flowers. 

Fig. 1.—Dinner oR Eventnc Dress.—The skirt ie of 
green silk; the body of white muslin, trimmed with quill- 
ings of green ribbon. Head-dress of black lace and pink 
roses. 

Fic. m1.—WaLkina Dress oF Gray SILK.—Around the 
detad tak teat y bottom of the skirt is a narrow ruffle, headed with black; 
an | take out the stones, which will rise to the top. } jigher up are two narrow ruffles, crossing each other dia- 

is jam will keep until late in the spring without the ad- } 


Ghat aay more on out Git tthe, anak tendo en $ mond-wise, with two rows of black silk as a heading. The 
puddings, gar, & ; body is high and plain; the sleeve of a small bishop shape, 
e $ with a very deep cuff which has an opening in it, showing 

Almack’s Preserve—Take different kinds of fruit, stone ; the white under-sleeve. 

a ana ag aes - aan put them in alter- ; Fig. 1v.—Mornine Dress or Gray Casumere, with a blue 
oat Jar; ns cap the oven until they are ¢ aot in it. The skirt opens in front over a handsomely em- 
a ’ ; pass the pulp through a saad sieve, and ’ broidered petticoat. A small pointed pelerine; the sleeves 

‘very pound of fruit put a pound of moist sugar, set it g and skirt of the dress are all trimmed with a band of blue 
wet & slow fire and stir it till very thick, then put it into ? bias silk. 

i on pot and cut it in slices for use. Windfalls g Fic. v.—Wuite Bopy, composed of rows of jaconet em- 

y be employed for this sort of sweetmeat. } broidery and lace. The sleeves are very wide and short, 
Ps. ae into a pan four dozen split plums, two { coming but little below the elbow. The body has 
ba _ oo two dozen pears, pared thin and cored. $ Raphael effect, from the square trimming of black velvet 
eile a water. When well blended together, — the shoulders and bust. The waistband and sleeves 
pe sae ~— stir in three pounds of sugar, and $ are also ornamented with black velvet. A double row of 
a ” ut it into shallow pans or soup-plates, 3 lace edges the Raphael body and sleeves. 

Pt aan or & cool oven. ’ Fig. vi.—Neck-T1e.—This charming accompaniment of a 
Preun pena the damsons, take out the ker- § traveling-dress, or a light muslin or organdie, may be made 
babe, Pour em; put the whole into a stone jar and 3 of any colored silk which may suit the fancy. The one 

off a part of the juice, put the fruit into a $ from which our engraving is copied is of black silk, and is 

— boil it quickly until it looks rather dry. 3 edged with black guipure lace. The ends of the bow are 
bell nad ‘sera of the original quantity of fruit take } ornamented with gold braid sewed on in diamond shape. 

of loaf-sugar; now stir the sugar well in, and let GENERAL REMARKS.—Our store windows are crowded with 

wk eng two hours. Then boil it again quickly } the most tempting-looking silks, in small plaids and fine 

hen fate a. candy at the sides of the pan. Pour the } stripes, of the most charming colors. Purples, greens, 

with brand w pots not more than an inch deep; cover } blues, lilacs, and all the infinite variety of grays look # 

ao and tie down close. Or—Gather the } neat and lady-like, that they bear off the palm at this 

ne ¥ day; bake or boil them till the pulp will } season, from the solid colors brocaded in leaves and small 

® coarse hair sieve, then add their weight of ? flowers. 
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OncanpDizs AND LAWNS were never more beautiful, or in 





greater variety of colors. The grounds are generally of 


wome rich color, with small spots or figures in white. 
Still many elegant organdies have white grounds with 
chintz patterns on them; those in which black is largely 
mixed, are very stylish. 

PIQUES OR MARSAILLES are expensive, seldom costing less 
than seventy-five cents a yard, but they make very hand- 
some dresses. They are particularly adapted to children’s 
wear, being very strong. 

*Grenapines, though expensive in the first instance, (the 

price ranging from one dollar to one dollar and a quarter 
a yard,) wear much better than bareges or other tissues. 
Those with black grounds, with small figures brooched in 
them, are very beautiful. The robe grenadines cost from 
twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a dress; whilst a robe 
barege can be bought from twelve to eighteen dollars. 
Both grenadines and bareges should be worn over silk 
skirts of the color of the dress, 

TRAVELING-DRESS AND WALKING-Dress materials were 
never in greater abundance, or more beautifal than at this 
weason. It is impossible to enumerate the names, styles, 
or material of which these goods are composed. Small 
plaids are among the most popular, and a mixture of silk 
and linen will be found to be the pleasantest wear. Many 
persons prefer something with woolen in it for traveling: 
and these are cheaper than those of the poplin style. In 
fact, material for a traveling-dress can be bought from 
twenty-five cents a yard to as high as a dollar twenty-five 
cents. 

LonG, FULL Sxrrts are indispensable to all house dresses, 
(so fashion says,) but otherwise she lets her votarics exer- 
cise their own taste. High trimmings, low trimmings, or 
no trimmings at all, are equally fashionable. We have 
given two of the very latest styles in the present number. 
Many dresses are being made with plain skirts, and with 
no trimming whatever but a sash, with ends fastened at : 
tho side; these ends being trimmed with a small frill of § 
the same material as the dress, or black lace. Other $ 
dresses are made with a broad band of silk darker than $ 
the dress at the top of the hem; others with tiny flounces $ 
arranged on the front of the skirt, apron fashion. For } 
bareges, a large box-plaited band at the bottom is very 3 
pretty. Small ruffles are always stylish, more so than the 
deep one which has been a good deal worn. Many silks are 
made up without any trimming at all, particularly if they 
are figured. It is an economical plan to make silk dresses 5 
with two bodies, one high for ordinary wear, and one low 
with shorter sleeves, for occasions when more dress is > 
quired. If the sleeves are very short, a puffed sleeve of ; 
bobbinet, reaching nearly to the wrist, is very dressy. § 
This with a tulle or lace cape, made like one of the many 3 
which we have so often given in the Magazine, will make a 
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} net, or muslin, mingled with narrow black velvet, The top 
; of the neck is cut square, and bordered by a row of velvet 
§ and the sleeves are also composed of puftings mingled vid 
; the same trimming. 
; Amongst the novelties, we must mention the long em. 
} broidered velvet Waistbands and Sashes, which may be 
3 worn with any dress, but are particularly elegant wih 
white dresses; also-the pretty Bows for th. neck; and 
3 Cuffs made in velvet, satin, etc., and embroidered in gold; 
: the Imperatrice Cravats; and the graceful little Bags, or 
$ Pouches, which are worn suspended from the waistband, 
® underneath the Zouave jackets. These pouches are called 
aumoniere, and are @ kind of ornamental purse suspeniel 
from the waist on the outside of the dress, or it mayb 
attached to a chatelaine. The aumoniere is euspended 
either by a gold or silver chain, whichever best acconds 
with it in style and ornament. These aumonieres ax 
formed of velvet, silver, or chased gold, and some have bee 
made of morocco in bright tints, such as red, green, ete, 

As to Liven for dishabille, ladies wear small plain collin 
and sleeves with cuffs either rounded or pointed, or sey. 
5 rate cuffs to accompany plain sleeves. They also war 
3 small straight collars and ruffles falling over the hand, 
; embroidered with small wreaths. For more dressy toilets 
$ rather wide collars of fulled lace, and with open drews 
3 muslin chemisettes and small lace collars, and frill dow 
: the front plaited like a shirt-frill and decorated with velvet 

A black silk dress has just been made trimmed at the 
$ bottom with three narrow flounces corded with lilac; tes 
$ very narrow flounces corded in the same manner wer 
placed up the front of the skirt, apron fashion. 

A morning dress of gray cashmere, made in the peignit 
form, has been trimmed with bands of red quilted sk 
With this dress will be worn a cap of worke:i muslia, trim 
med with small rosettes of ribbon, a collar and unde 
sleeves of nansouk, and black velvet slippers trimmed with 
red. 

Bonnets are much more in the Marie Stuart shape, ths! 
is, a good deal flattened on the top, and wide at the upp 
part of the sides, This style requires a full face trimming 


S 
s 


3 and is very becoming to persons with a long, thin face. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Frexon Siix.—The skirt is trimmed 
with four ruffles, The body is round at the waist, low in 
the neck, and cut in a point both before and at the beck 
There is a berthe with a ruffle. A plaited body of fw 


Swiss mull is worn under the silk body. Short silk sleeves, 


with fall muslin under-sleeves. Straw flat, with s wreatt 
of wild flowers. avo 4 bobael 
Fig. 11.—Dress or Waite Musuin.—The skirt is finishet 


‘beautiful dress for a small party. When the skirts are } at the bottom with a ruffle, above which is a row of jacone! 
good, and the bodies much worn, a white muslin body is ; insertion. This ruffle, as well as the sash, and the rafies 
wery serviceable, as well as “dressy.” Organdies and lawns $ on the body and sleeves, are all scalloped with red Lal 
are usually made low in the neck, with capes of the same 3 broidery cotton in button-hole stitch. The effect is very 


material as the dress. 
Travetina-Dresses and walking-dresses are liked in tho § 
Polonaise, Imperatrice, or Garibaldi style. All these mean } 
the same thing—a dress with the body and skirt cut in one 
like a sacque, and of which we gave a diagram in our April 
number. Pique or Marsailles dresses are generally made ; 
in this way, as from the thickness of the material no $ 
gathers can be used. Qhintzes are more simple with what ° 
is usually called the Parodi or French waist, that is, the / 
body is made without lining, with a very little fullness at § 
the back and in front at the waist, which is round, and $ 
fastened with a belt. ; 
For Divver, on HaLr-Evenine Tore, the Russian body : 
has had a great success, It is composed of puffings of tulle, < 


$ beautiful. The body has three narrow ruffles in front, a04 
broad braces over the shoulders. 
GuneRaL ReManxs.—The full frock skirt, with ace 
body and a kind of Zouave jacket of the same —_ 
the skirt, is still the most popular dress for small boys. ~ 
warm weather tho jacket can be dispensed with, and ¢ 
white body may even be made low in the neck, with short 
sleeves if preferred. ee 
The ae mode of braiding on a white aunt 
use a very narrow braid, and to fasten this down ao 
row of stitches on the center of the line in colored 
broidery eotton, either of scarlet or blue, pape rele 
grained, will bear the washing. The effect 's =o 
pretty, and the style well calculated for children’s 
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PATTERN FOR TOP OF GLOVE-BOX, TO BE DARNED IN ON SQUARE NETTING. 


PATTERN FOR TIDY: TO BE DARNED IN ON SQUARE NETTING. 








’ 
NETTED BORDER: PATTERN TO BE DARNED IN ON SQUARE NETTING. 
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THE PETS: From a Picture sr W. Lee. 
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NEW STYLES FOR APRONS. 




















SILK MANTILLA. 
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SHAWL MANTILLA. 
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RUSSIAN BODY. 













































































































































































